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LIBRARIANS 


LIBRARIANS 

urgently needed for developing countries 

Now more then aver, developing countries need skills 
I and experience which help them to build up self reliance. 

We have received requests from several countries 
including MALAWI, THAILAND. PAPUA NEW GUINEA, 

FUI and EGYPT. These cover wide-ranging projects 
Including Involvement as schools library adviser, staff 
training end development In a Government library service, 
work In an agricultural institute and a Government’s naHonal 
Ibrary, or lecturing In a library training school. 

The posts require ALA, LLA, or postgraduate 
qualification In Hbrarlsnshlp with varying length of 
experience. This work, as part of the struggle against 
Illiteracy, poverty and Ilf health, will make considerable 
physical and psychological demands. Are you equipped to 
meet them? It's a question VSO volunteers have to ask 
before they commit themselves to two years overseas on a 
local wage. 

Ybu must be aged between 20 and 65 and have no 
dependants. For application form and further Information, 
send coupon below to Enquiries Unit, Voluntary Service 
Overseas, 9 Belgrave Square, London SW1 X 8PW (see | 

.appreciated). I 


NEWHAM LIBRARY SERVICE 

Senior Assistant Librarian 
(Children’s & Schools) 
(Temporary Post) 

Sea le 4 : £6,2B4-£7,008 pa plus £697 pa London 


Weighting. . II 

Applications are Invited for this post, based at Canning 1 

Town Library (Children's and Schools Library Service) | 
which has arisen because of maternity leave. Applicants ■ 
should be qualified. ij 

Application forma from the Borough Librarian, East I 

Ham Library, High * , - . ir _^. , — M . 

Street South, E6 4EL A lONDON ■■■ 

Closing date: 30th UMM OOUGH OF 

September, 1933. NEWHAM 


BOOKS & PRINTS 


PICKERING & CHATTO LTD -ft 

Antiquarian Booksellers *“'£ 

John Maynard Keynes: 

The economic consequences of the peace. It 

London, 1919. $250 

First edition. 8vo, pp. viii, 279; original blue cloth. 

The general theory of employment, interest and nwnpv 
London, 1936 $450 

First edition. 8vo, pp. [i].xii,403; original blue cloth. 
The manifesto of “Keynesinn economics”. 

17 Pall Mall, London SW1Y 5ND 
Tel: 01*9302515 

Telex: 261507 MONREF G (quote ref. 3007) 




Name 

Address 


QuafflcaHons 




Librarians 

in Government Departments 

There Are vacancies in the following Government Departments 
for Candida t»* with prafmloaal qinllflcallara and u leait on« full 
year’s poo-quill Ikatlon experience or one fuU year*! ipncUcal 
work at pm afta approved 4-year sandwich cOurM.Thgtt 
McpocUnyto fulfil then requirement* shortly, may normally alio 

A 

Libre ryServf cm, (Lohdim SmUoreliaWlisre). Candida tas must 

ba prepared wserva anywhere In tha UK. 

Her Majesty Stationery Office 

Pkibllcatkuu Dtvlilon, Wuxhair, London SWB. 

A vacancy h expected to arise In tha Health and Safety 
Executive, Sheffield and further vacandas may arts* In thesa and • 
Other departments. Salary; £5785 -E807S (London up to £1250 
• hlfharji Starting salary maybe above tha minimum. Promotion 
projpacts. .... : • 

' FoCfUrthM«letf3iBiidahsiiptlcaUohfdem(tobe'ratufnedby’ . 
.70aober198^)wi1tet6avtfSarvKaConinnlulon,AlenconLlnk. ' 

. Baijnjrtplre, Hants, RGlf 1JB, br telephone Rttngrtoke (02M) 
outside office hours). 


London Borough of 
Enfield Education 
Department 
Southgate Technical 
College 

Principal: W. A. O. Boston 
MA GEno PIMochE P R8 a 

SENIOR LECTURERS 
COLLEGE 

LIBRARIAN (Reft E8) 

A Senior Tutor Librarian who 
■will act on Chief Librarian end 
with overall responsibility for the 
work of the College Library end 
Haeourcee Centre ie required. 
The poet BlftO carrion responsibil- 
ity for the provision or Tnrorme* 
tlon Service* for ell students 
within e General and Com- 
munication Studies Prooremme. 

Applications should be gradu- 
etas with qualified Librarian sta- 
tus. have previous experience of 
further education end preferably 
be teacher trained. 

Bdiat-y Scale: Senior Lecturer 
£U,3BS-C13.197 {Including 
London Allowance). 

Application forme end further 
detelia Isae marked with job 
reference) obtained}] 

Principal. Southaet. 

Collage, High Street, Southgate, 
London N14 6 bs. to whom they, 
should bo returned toy SOtn 
September IQ 85 . LI 05 


ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Required by Theological Lib- 
rary for Cataloguing and General 
Duties. Hours: 0.50-3.00 p.m. 
end occasional 9.50— «. SO p.m. 

Generous holiday 
l, Salary around 
PDlicationa by letter 
, particulars of educe 


ANY American hooka, new or 
out-of.print. Prop Search Ser- 
vice. Orssy Soaks, 86—30 
Eliott Ave.. Reno Psrk. New 
Vorh City. New York 11574. . 

LI 16 

AMERICAN OUT-Of-fSIW 

reetlablriB and colinctlblns. 
Free Search Service. Prices 
quoted In atorlinq to include 
surface shipment. Starling 
cheques accepted end prefer 
red, Brennan Books . Box 


§S?Sb| 


a its ng amenta 

dating age. particulars or educa- 
tion. ala. to: The Librarian, 

doling data September 22nd. Dr 
Willlama'a Library, 14 Gordon 
quere, London WCIHOAO. 


TMS POITRY BOOKSHOP List 
34 freo on request. 22 Brand 
street. Hoy-on- Wye. via 
Hereford HRS 500. <0497) 
820 30. LI 14 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT with* 
aome experience required by 
Tha Haciotry of aanesloaieta. 

a a mm and no salary not less 
an £4,300 a veer. Duties 
Include- one Saturday In 
three and one late evenlns e 
week. Apply to: The Direc- 
tor. Society of Gen 
3 7 Harrington 

London 8WT4JX. 


GENERAL 

VACANCIES 


with jab 
from Ihq 
Technical 

, Jouthgate. 

to whom thoy 
ied toy 50 th 
LI 05 


lOVTST RUSSIA catalogues 
available. A. C. Hall. 30 
Staines Road, Twlokanhai^ ^ 


BOOKS ON Architecture and ■ 
■election of others. Cate 
logue 4 out now from Don- 
_ Karr Oooke. 99 The 

Cause way, st oven ton. 

Ox on. COiSS) 932587. LI 14 


FOR SALE & 
WANTED 




ARAB WORLD - ClAViUl. 
ASIA. — Rare and 

rf'La&WjlS, 

THB POITRY BOOKIHpP Us 
54 free on request. Si lnq< 
Street. Hay-on-Wn, ft. 

KStfSS? H& 3D ^$ 

TSsi Ao«a. Lomioa T||j 
BOOKB, ell subjects froql Ca. 
Essex. 


AWARDS 


University of 
Warwick 
RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 

To work on e project funded b 
ie Levorhulme Trust on ... 


PERSONAL 


Join Posts Intapatiori. 
New magazine foreotaen 
poets. Have your petty 
published FRO!.' 
s ^ Subscription 


THE SOCIETY OF 
AUTHORS 

invites applications for the 

ERIC 

GREGORY 

AWARDS 

for poets under 30 who mint 
be British by birth. 

Closing datd 31 October 1983. 




the Levorhulme Trust on Engl 
• • end Italian language learning 
, higher- sducation. csndli 

or alternatively a degree in Ling- 
ulsltrs with m good knowledge ol 
Italian. The past In available from 
1st Octobor, 1985 for one year In 
the first Instance, with posalbln 
. renewal for a second year. . . 

_ Salary up to 86,743 g.a. an tlie 
Research Range ID scale: £6.510 
— £8,350 p.a. 


|M|gg 


ThStIMBS newapspir (1941 
1975) Excellently preserved, 

I EXHIBITIONS 1 


IMMEDIATE Aj^ANCa 
Wrltlra Inau so npel 
RE OIC^^ 


IRITISH LIBRARY. Ot Russell 
St. wci Thu Mirror of the 
World: antlciunrlan maps. 

Until 31 Dec. Wkdaye 10-9. 
Sunea.30-<6. Adm froe.^*^ 

NEW BOOKS 


ve rally of Wnr- 
GV4 7AL by 03rd 
83. Please quota 
3/R. . L106 


to carry out 
research 

-KnMSSS- 

an. academia 


SKILLBD RBSSARCH*^! 


recara omen 

PLEASE NOTE , 
ADVERTISEMENTS; 

IN THElTLS ***$ 
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Brian Aldiss on Olaf Stapledon 
The evolution of mind 
Six new poems by Richard Murphy 
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Frances A Yates 
Renaissance and Reform: 
The Italian Contribution 

Collected Essays Volume If 

Dame Frances Yates had a fife-long interest in the literature, history and 
thought of Italy in the iBter Middle Agee and the Renaissance. ThiB new 
collection brings together her work on Italian subjects, drawn from all 
periods of her long and distinguished career. 

0 7100 9530 9 £15.95 tB September 

Bentham 

ROSS HARRISON 

King's College Cambridge 

Dr Ross's study of the philosopher's thought includes the first extensive 
study of Bentham's theory of meaning for fifty years. Designed for philo- 
sophers, the book fs written In such a way that ft will also be accessible to 
students of history or political theory. 

Arguments of the Philosophers 0710095260 £14.95 22 September 

Plato, J C B Gosling's highly regarded study In the Arguments of the 
Philosophers Fs now available In paperback. This is e lively and important 
book, wh Ich makes valuable efforts to Improve ou r undents ndl ng of Plato. ' 
- DB Robinson, Journal of Hellenic Studies 

0 71000018 8 Paperback £4.95 22 September 


Darwin’s Plots 

Evolutionary Narrative in Darwin, George Eliot 
and Nineteenth-Century Fiction 

GILLIAN BEER 

FeliowofGIrton College, Cambridge 

Darwin's work profoundly unsettled the relations between fiction, 
metaphor and the material world. Gillian Beer draws on Victorian fiction, 
anthropology and psychology In giving us s fascinating study of the Inter- 
relationships of science and literature. 

0710095058 £17.95 15 September 

WH Auden: 

The Critical Heritage 

Edited by JOHN HAFFENDEN 

l ; ; ; en^Pjoay brings together for, the first. time a selection pf over e 
lii £ -Wfo^V'N'RVt i5 Mh shorter, .notices poking Auden's ■ 
Irvdldmtfem pdrtrYahd^aysfrdrWAa/i/on Both Sides': A Charade (1830) to 
Collected Poems f 1 076). Critical Heritage Series 

0 7 tOO 9350 0 £18.50 25 August 

Medieval Islam 

DOMINIQUE SOURDEL 

Professor fif the University of Paris-Sarbonne ■ 

‘ Translated by j Montgomery Watt 

' Dominique Sourdel, a leading French lalamlo scholar, covers the period up 
■ to the Mongol Invasion of 1280. He believes that finding out more.dbout 
. medieval Islam will enable us to have a batter understanding of. many 
.'features of the modern world. 071009453 1 £10.95 25 August 

, MacDiarmid ■ 

■jW-. The Terrible Crystal 

■ ■ "■ ALAN BOLD . 

■ . f Th® unifying principle Bold offers 'Is th ejt MacDiarmid is a visionary poet • 
. who attempfa. In many different forms, to dthcovpr Sn&flplatdnic Unity- in-, 
.dlverslhr. The search focuses particularly on the J, terr1ble crystal" ofhuman 
V Creativity; . - . ht .haa written a yaryyajuabfo Introductory study,' - Nell 
y&fcdran.TLS ... /. ■: . 0 710Q94930 £9.95 8 August 

King Horn 

1 /i 'Michael Baldwin : / • 

£;- 4: Poonqs WfipBO alMontb flail ip old Languedoc t ^6 1-81 

n^.-p n th I s form Baldwin Is one of the.most 
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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London ECIM 4BX 
SEPTEMBER 23 1983 

American Literature 1025 

Literary Criticism 1024 

Archaeology 1028 

Medieval History 1026 

Cinema 1015 

Politics 1014 

Commentary 1018-20 

Psychology 1009 

European History 1022 

Religion 1023 

Fiction 1010-11 

Science Fiction 1007-8 

Irish History 1016 

Scotland 1030 

Italy 1012 

Social History 1013 

Japan 1029 

Social Anthropology 1027 



INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 

Asimov, Isaac The Roving Mind [J.R. Durant] 

Barth, Fredrik Sohar: Culture and society in an Omani town (Dale Eickelman] 

Benedict, Marion and Burton Men, Women and Money in Seychelles (David Wilson] 

Bonanno , Joseph with S eroio Lalli A Man of Honour: The autobiography of a Godfather 

(Robert Fox] 

Brierley, Walter Means-Test Man [Christopher Haw tree] 

Briggs, Asa A Social History of England (F. M. L. Thompson] 

Bushaway, Bob By Rite: Custom, ceremony and community in England 1 700-1880 

(Venetia Newall| 

Cameron , Joy Prisons and Punishment in Scotland from the Middle Ages to the Present 

[Michael Ignatieff] 

Chippindale, Christopher Stonehenge Complete [Aubrey Burl] 

Ciment, Michel Kubrick. Schatzberg, de la photo au cinima [David Robinson] 

Cornwell, Rupert God’s Banker: An account of the life and death of Roberto Calvi 

[Caroline Moorehead] 

Donaldson , Gordon (Editor) Fpur Centuries: Edinburgh University life, 1583-1 983 

[James Campbell] 

Faderuan , Lillian Scotch Verdict [Phyllis Grosskur th] 

FehAr, Ferenc, Agnes Heller and GyOroy MArkus Dictatorship over Needs . (AlecNovej 

Fiedler, Leslie A. Olaf Stapledon: A man divided [Brian Aldiss] 

Fraser , Mary Crawford A Diplomat’s Wife in Japan: Sketches at the turn of the century 

[Carmen Blacker] • 

Frere, Sheppard Verulamium Excavations: Volume 11 [Martin Harrison] 

Frere, S.S. , and J.K.S. St Joseph Roman Britain From the Air [Keith Branigan] 

Gaus, Gerald F. Tl id Modern Liberal Theory of Man [Michael Freeden] 

' GeE, Maggie The Burning Book . [LindaTaylor] ; 

' Goodman/ Jean with 8m IainMoNcreifpEofthat Ilk Debrett's Royal Scotland 

[Caroline Bingham] 

Greenland, Colin The Entropy Exhibition: Michael Moorcock and the British "New Wave" In 

science fiction [Gregory Feelcy] 

Hampson, Norman Will and Circumstance: Montesquieu, Rousseau and the French Revolution 

[Colin Lucas] 

Hartley, Brian, and John Wacher (Editors) Rome and her Northern Provinces 

• ••.■ [Keith Branigan] 

HobsbaUm , Philip Essentials of Literary Criticism . [Boyd M . Tonk in] 

Humphrey, Nicholas Consciousness Regained: Chapters in the development of mind 

~ [Mark Ridley] 

HutcH inson , R , C. The Unforgotten Prisoner [Valentine Cunningham] 

Kino, Francis Act of Darkness [Andrew Motion] 

Kriedte, Peter . Peasants, Landlords and Merchant Capitalists: Europe and the world economy, 

1500-1800 [Geoffrey Parker] 

LamarquH, Peter (Editor) Philosophy and Fiction: Essays in literary aesthetics 
•• . [Christopher Norris] 

L eclair , Tom, and LaRry McCapfbry (Editors) Anything Out Happen: Interviews with 

• * contemporary American novelists . [David Montrose j 

Lewis ;Wyndh am . Self Condemned [Jeffrey Meyers] .... 

Massionon , Louis The Passion of dl-Hallitj: Mystic and martyr of Islam [Julian Bnldick] 

MtcHiko, Ishjmure Story of the Sea of Camellias [Janies Klrkup] 

. MoDoit , SoHAN flnd Celia 1 and G eoffrby B row n (Editors) Jean Piaget: An interdisciplinary critiqi 

‘ ■ . .. .... ;• - f " .' [Marlin Richards] 

■MoKva.JopL -Why IrelandStaH’ed: A quantitative and analytical history of the Irish economy, 

" "j - ■ ' 1800-1850 [Joseph Lee] 

■ . Nishitani, Kbui Religion and Nothingness [J.N.Gray] , 

Norrman, Ralp The insecure World of Henry James 's Fiction [Peter Kemp] • • 

: Potter , Jeremy Good, King Richard? : Anaccount of Richard III and his reputation 1483-1983 
A '• I":..' , [George Holmes] 

. Servadio, Gaia Luchino Visconti: a biography [Michael Wood] ■ ■ 

StAubyn, Giles The Year of Three Kings: 1483 [Guy Wilson] 
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In orbit with the Star Maker 


Lbue A. Fiedler 

OjaTSlapledon: A Man Divided 

2)^. oxford University Press . 

What of the Immanent Will and ils 
designs?” asks Thomas Hardy ut the 
twinning of The Dynasts . and proceeds 
^demonstrate at length how little the 
Win cores for its creations. He leaves 
oswilhafaint hope that the Will ean in 
oneway evolve, and that “the mges / 
01 Ihe ages/Shnll be cancelled . . ./ ' 
Consciousness the Will informing, till 
htehion all things fair”. Thinking the 
matter over after the First World >var, 
Hardy conceded that this was a little 
witmirtic: thereby leaving (he door 
optn for Olaf Stapledon, who sweeps 
my the human characters in which 
Mi delighted, to give a bare stage 
m which humanity is lost in tne 
nonprehensible toils of creation or 
dKSoaloquies of the Star Maker (the 
fmnaneni Will wearing another hat). 

W. Olaf Stapledon ( 1886-1950) is n 
sery English kind of writer. He won no 
peal reputation in his lifetime and has 
accumulated little since; yet he cannot 
be said to be entirely forgotten , despite 
In mysterious absence from most of 
tk histories of English literature. His 
rcik in philosophy - a subject which at 
onetime he taught in the university of 
Liverpool - has proved impermanent, 
although <4 M°“ em Theory of Ethics 


attempt to blend fiction and 
philosophy. Wells's imagination was 
untuinted by metaphysics, though 


politics finally eclipsed it; hut 
Stapledon read Modern History while 
up at Buliinl from 1905—9, and most of 
his fictions strive to iron themselves out 
into the progressions of historicity, 
complete with time-charts. 

These two vast works, best regarded 
as a unity, are sui generis. The preface 
to Last and First Men warns that this 
“is not a prophecy; it is a myth, or an 
essay in myth". Even sterner is the 
disclaimer at the head of Star Maker : 
“Judged by the standards of the Novel, 
it is remarkably had. In fact, it is no 
novel at all.” 

The Novel lias proved itself 
unexpectedly capacious, but the 
Immanent Will docs seem to demand a 
less convivial stage on which to enact 
the rages of the ages. The rages which 
energize the gaunt structures or Last 
and First Men and Star Maker are 
religious faith versus atheism and the 


itmuirough several reprints. 

His kind of visionary writing, which 
aUempis to establish an individual 
apology, is not unfamiliar. His novel 
OH John has a subtitle which recalls 
Blake (“A Story Between Jest nnd 
Earnest” - though there's precious 
fuk enjoying. of the lady in it); his 
moduHilies recall Doughty’s six- 
wtone epic poem, Dawn in Britain , 
wh its quixoti? resolve to restore 
ChiDRr to modem English. Two other 
tw&ting voices echo strongly 
howhStapledon's fiction; the Milton 
^Paradise Lost and that great 
rowan storm-trooper, Winwood 
J** * hose Martyrdom of Man 
3god° ^ US,ify ,he wnys i m*n to 

i raa y caH H - °* Wells's eorly 
■wrote romances science fiction with 
conscience . U is more debatable 
KL S u plc S Dn * first novel,' Last 
•K* We ^ 93 °) ond Star Maker 
■rcyiso qualify, They are Stapledon 'a 


S iest for individual fulfilment versus 
e needs of the community, whether 
.terrestrial or stellar. Modern rages, 
one might call them. 

With their emphasis on spiritual 
suffering, catastrophes to come, and 
the surrealist mutations of shape which 
mankind must undergo in submission 
to Ihe Creator, those greut glacial 
novels, together spanning the 1930s, 
now appear oddly characteristic of 
their day. 

In some respects, Stapledon himself 
is markedly ot his time. As were many 
men of his generation, he was torn by 
religious doubt; he was a non- 
combatant in the First World War, 
and, essentially a Victorian, had some 
trouble fitting himself into post-war 
society. Along with oilier intellectuals 
of his day, he flirted with pacifism and 
promiscuity. He had strong leanings 
towards Communism without ever 
becoming a member of the Parly. Like 
many writers outside the swim of 
London literary society, he knew few 
other buM* -arid ^jdl«;egai:dfid: 
critically. .'V 

It could also be salt) that the central 
premise of his work. Hint mankind is 
irrelevant to the purposes of the 
universe, is unpalatable to believer nnd 
unbeliever nllke. It is precisely for that 
unpalntiibility, so variously and 
swonpingly expressed, ns If in 
contradiction to Itself, that his 
admirers honour him. 

Last and First Men belongs to that 


Brian Aldiss 

class of hook which needs to arrive in a ■ 
render’s life at the right moment if it is i 
to arrive at all. Then one never forgets ! 
it. I first encountered it when awaiting 
a typhus inoculation in Assam in 1943, 
before the British Second Division 
advanced on Japanese-held Mandalay. 
The medical officer was housed 
in a commandeered bungalow outside 
Kohimu which possessed a con- 
siderable library. On the shelves 
stood a hook 1 had never heard of. in 
(wo volumes, the first two volumes 
Allen Lane published in his blue scries 
of Pelican Rooks (for lie had taken 
Stapledon at his word nnd issued the 
work ns non-fiction). I was captivated 
before I was inoculated, and for the Inst 
and first time in my life, I deliberately 
stole a book. 

While great things went forward in 
the world - destruction and victory - 
Stapledon ’s voice proved to be wnut 
was needed, in marked contrast to the 
pedestrian chat of soldiers. His daring 
time-scales in particular corresponded 
to something felt in the bloodstream. 
What filled me then was Slapledon's 
all-embracing vision of humanity 
locked within the imperatives of 
creation, untainted by a Christianity 
which seemed to have failed. Star 
Maker, written only seven years later, 
amplifies this vision, elevates it, and 
marks a great advance in the writer’s 
art. The two billion year long history 
of the future which is Last and First 
Men is encompassed in one paragraph 
of the second book. Again, human 
kind - this time one individual soul - is 
confronted with the necessity of 
comprehending the cosmic process of 
which it is pari: a noble and ever- 
conlemporary quest. 

Noble or not, Stapledon has been 
neglected. He had a dislike of 
Bloomsbury and satirized (lie coterie in 
Last Men in London - which 
presumably did for him. If his name is 
to be preserved, it may be by science 
fiction readers. Science fiction studies 
are new so alarmingly advanced in the 

an American 'critic, the energfctfe,’ 
unorthodox Leslie A. Fiedler. His 
volume appears in a series flatly 
entitled “Science Fiction Writers’, 
edited by Robert Scholcs. In which 
studies of Wells, Heinlein and Asimov 
have already appeared. 

One initial problem Professor 
Fiedler admits to is that Last and First 
Men evidently did not arrive in his life 
at the rigid moment. He was 


“infuriated" that it had no story or 
characters. He finds it improbable that 
he should lie writing on "so anomalous 
an author”. Not an encouraging start. 

Despite these handicaps, his book 
earns the welcome one instinctively 
wants to give it. It covers Slapledon's 
life, though not the Oxford years (when 
Stapledon rowed for his college), 
deems it au uneventful one. like the 
lives of most writers, and investigates 
the glories and shortcomings of the 
fiction. It reaches roughly the same 
conclusions as would any reasonable 
man: that Odd John is a worthwhile 
contribution in the Poor Little 
Superman line, that Sirius is late gold, 
ana that Star Maker is the great 
triumph, with its “uli hut intolerable 
appeal”. While finding the others 
writings disappointing, it relates them 
illuminatingly to one another. On the 
whole, more engagement would have 
been welcome, ana a recognition that 
Stapledon Is the first to write about an 
Immanent Will, or what eVer you call 
It. which stands completely outside the 
universe He or It has created - a 
remarkable alienation effect derived 
from the scientific despairs of the time. 

Despite its remote title. Sirius is the 
most approachable of all Stapledon’s 
inventions. Although Fiedler surpris- 
ingly finds its theme pornographic 
he gives a perceptive account of its 
Beauty and the Beast theme, in which 


f rom 1930, whe n the book was 
published, until the fall of the First 
Men (us), 5,000 years after the death of 
Newton. Not only do these chapters 
get evertyhing wrong (Germans good, 
Americans bad, Russians nice, 
Chinese still sporting pigtails in 2298 
ao); they also show racial prejudice, 
with short shrift given to Negroes, 
Jews, and capitalist Americans. 

Only after Stapledon has struggled 
through this weary catalogue of fake 
history do we get to the great scientific 
myth. Should we trust the myth when 
the fact is so faulty? Charily suggests 
that Stapledon was, by all the 
evidence, a pleasant, self-effacing 
man .who preferred to live quietly with 
his wife, son and daughter in the 
Wirral. His contacts witn the outside 
world were few; he preferred to 
dream and cultivate his garden'. He got 
the fucts wrong but the dream right. 
Many contemporary science fiction 
writers achieve the opposite. 

Fiedler spends some while talking • 
about the long out-of-print American 
edition of Last and First Men . abridged 
by Basil Davenport, ignoring what we 
may term the Allen Lnne solution. 
Such is the price we pay for the defects 
of our own scholarship. 

British readers will also sense 
Fiedler's difficulties in coining to terms 

! . L_ Oa 1 _ .1— Lit? 


theme, of interspecific sexual his early transplantation to Egypt may 
relations, with genuine warmth and help account for that. But there was 
pathos. nothing particularly unusual about. n 

The scientist who develops Sirius’s Victorian man remaining virgin into his 
intelligence exclaims, “I feel as God thirties, owing to 
ought to have felt towards Adam when different sexual mores repression 
Adam went wrong - morally is it theme occurring more than ioncem 
responsible”. But this, as Fiedler Stapledon s works - however odd this 
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Last and First Men , .which most. Perhaps this pop psychology serves 
troubles Fiedler. The problem 1 with to add a little melodrama to an 




ourselves’’. 1 

It Is Stapledon’s most famous book. 
Last ana First Men , .which most, 
troubles Fiedler. The problem 1 with 
that splendid flight of, the imagination 
is that four opening chapters Intervene 
before take-off. These are the chapters 
purporting to cover terrestrial’ history 


otherwise humdrum existence. What r 
render of Stapledon ^duld really like ‘ 
to know is whence came liis intense 
imaginative gift, which qan at once 
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create such effects of distancing in 
space and lime and yet bring us close to 
multitudinous beings unlike ourselves 
in almost every way. Could it havo 
been something to do with those 
restless early years, exiled bock and 
forth between Merseyside and Port 
Said? The sea voyages would have 
been odysseys of estrangement for a 
sensitive child. 

The uneventfulness of his life 
suggests that, like Bertrand Russell. 
Stapledon felt cursed by loneliness. His 
novels are short on dialogue and often 
read like debates with himself. In one 
remarkable section of Chapter Ten of 
Star Maker, the journeying human 
soul, with spirit friends, views the 
galaxy at an early stage of its existence. 
The passage is far loo long la quote in 
full; it concludes with a view of the fully 
evolved galaxy: 

The stars themselves gave an 
Irresistible impression of vitafity. 
Strange [liar the movements of these 
merely physical things, these mere 
fire-balls, whirling and travelling 
according to the geometrical laws of 
their minutest particles, should seem 
so vital, so qtlcsting. But then the 
whole galaxy was itself so vital, so 
like an organism, with its delicate 
tracery of star-slreams. like the 
. streams within n living ceil; and its 
extended wreaths, almost like 
feelers; and its nucleus of light. ' 
Surelv this great and lovely creature 
must be alive, must have intelligent 
experience of itself and of things 
other than it. 

Then comes one of those quick 
contradictions which endow Staple- 
don's narrative with its tensile 
strength: 

In the tide of these wild thoughts 
we cheeked our fancy, remembering 
that only on the rare ' grains called 
planets can life gain foothold, and 
that all (his wealth of restless jewels 
was but a waste of fire. 

Under the detached tone is an almost 
animisi belief in life everywhere, 
sentience everywhere. One of 
Stapledon’s last fantasies. The Flames. 
postulates a madman's vision of fire as 
( havlnphH*U$cL ; 

deal. “Ecstasy” is one of Stapledon's 
favourite words, and the ecstasy 
usually involves both pain and 
pleasure. For l here is pleasure of a high 
order in making that desperate voyage 
to come face-to-face with the Star 
Maker, and pain in discovering that 
this universe is hut one in asequence of 
universes,, each Imperfect in its way. 
“Cosmos afler.eosmos, each more rich' 

; Wid subtle than the last, leapt from 
fas' fervent ; imagination," i„ the 
..extraordinary Chapter ' Fifteen,; 
Stapledon ■ describes a ' succession of 
v<hes? (jawed cosmoses, eiich one ip 
tufa failing' ultimately to satisfy its 
.creator, ' who stores them away like so/ 
.;'jwrin;y old video garites In a cupboard, 
ins he lufas tp prepare a. 'yet more 
•£qmple}c-5lrategy,. ; 


Our own cosmos is in turn about to passages could be pointed to as notes 
be put away. Tn the sucteeding cosmos, which later, lesser writers expanded 
according ro the thought of the Star into full-scale novels. One such instance 
Maker, the physical will be “more occurs in Chapter Thirteen of Star / 
patently phantasmal than in our own Maker. “The huge dark worlds with 
cosmos , while the beings who inhabit their immense weight of atmosphere 
it will be “far less deceived by the and their incredible breadths of ocean, 
opacity of their individual mental where the waves even in their most 
processes, and more sensitive to their furious storms were never more than 
underlying unity". ripples such ns we know on 

What really sets this dramatic quicksilver”. Is not (his the origin 
unfolding at ' odds with Christian of Hal Clement’s Mission of Gravity? 
doctrine is the Star Maker’s The answer, almost certainly, is No. 


ruthlessness. The point is made more What is certain is that Stapledon lias 
than -once. "Here was no pity, no had a real impact on British SF 

E roffcr of salvation, no kindly aid. Or authors. Arthur Clarke has admitted 
ere were all pity and all love, but his debt, and Fiedler has heard of 
mastered by a frosty ecstasy.” Later: Arthur Clarke. That prevalent 
“All passions, it . seemed, were “pessimism", as Americans like to 
comprised within the spirit’s temper; label it. that preoccupation with the 
but mastered, idly gripped within root causes of things, that suspicion of 
the cold, clear, crystal ecstasy of the machine, ■ that savouring of 
contemplation.” This is closer to disaster, even that eye on what the 
Thomas Hardy than Thomas Aquinas. Immanent Will may be up to next - all 
As Fiedler emphasizes, it was this these arc as English ns apple pie, and 


E roffcr of salvation, no kindly aid. Or authors. Arthur Clarke has admitted 
ere were all pity and all love, but his debt, and Fiedler has heard of 
mastered by n frosty ecstasy.” Later: Arthur Clarke. That prevalent 


display of coldness, this sense - to 

3 uote Fiedler's chapter heading - that 
rod is Not Love, which moved C. S. 
Lewis to characterize Stapledon as the 
possessed scientist, Weston, in Out of 
the Silent Planet and Perefniulrit. This 
pillorying, sadly enough, represents 
about the peak of Stapledon s fame. 
He did not respond to Lewis. He 
nlways main mined a low profile, 
probably preferring the ecstasies of 
contemplation and chrysanthemums. 
Or perhaps, from the distance of the 
Wirral. he imagined that C. S. Lewis 
was one of those Bloomsburyites. 

There was one occasion when 
Stapledon failed to keep a low profile. 
He turned up at the Waldorf Astoria in 
New York in 1949, for a meeting of the 
Cultural and Scientific Conference fdr 
World Peace, organized by the Soviet 
Union. Stapledon was the only British 
delegate. 

.Fiedler makes a good deal of this 
event, probably because he can draw 
on an eye-witness. Sam Moskowitz, 
the well-known scholar of SF. 
Stapledon was then sixty-three and 
evidently feeling his age; he would die 
the following year. Moskowitz 
represents him os being deeply 
. troubled that his books were out of 
print.' ’It .is- surely/ easy to qxrend 
Sympathy to-subB' a.tlg&fa who - bllqd 
to appearing a gullible fellow-traveller 
- seized on this wretched opportunity 
to cut some kind of figure in a world 
whose attention he land failed to 
capture. 

Moskowitz gives Fiedler a chance to 
play the old game of trying to assess a 
writer by his influence on other writers, 
as if this wfere a sole measure of fitness: 
-Moskowitz lists Eric Frank Russell. 
Clifford Sima k, .Robert Heiulein, and 
others who. had they truly experienced 
Stapledon, v would have Written 
. differently^ Fiedler includes Philip K, 


Immanent Will may be up to next - all 
these arc as English as apple pie. and 
flow strongly through Stapledon even 


if they do not ultimately derive from 
him. Possibly William Golding's name 
should also be considered here. 


Only the American scene, of course, 
concerns Fiedler. As an intellectual 
and academic, his is a brave defence of 
science fiction; however, one cannot 
but notice that when he turns to 
address Tans directly, as it were, his 
language becomes more lax, thus: 
“[Stapledon] seems to have remained 
finally unaware that by spinning yarns 
about the future in a narrative mode 
which eschewed the example of Henry 
James and James Joyce, co-founders - 
in the view of real highbrows - of the 
English art novel . . . and so on. 

Following this passage, Fiedler goes 
on to quote another of Moskowitz's 
suggestions, that Stapledon was 
influenced by Edgar Rice Burroughs. 
To read Burroughs is one thing; but 
Stapledon is at the opposite pole to the 
author of Tartan, that jolly old hack, 
and to refuse to recognize this is to do SF 
noservice. • 

It is idle to imagine that, if Eric 
Frank Russell had been persuasive 
enough, Stapledon might have 
contributed to John W. Campbell’s 
Astounding, and thereby have found 
. feme . He never subscribed to the idea ■ 
’ that one brave guy dould lick the 
universe, given a big enough 
spaceship. 

So In the end Stapledon, whose 
grand theme is communication, 
communication between woman and 
super-beast, between alien and human, 
between organic and inorganic, between 
soul.. and creator, largely failed to 
commurlicate. Not with his con- 
temporary readership i hardly with 
his Mow-authors; rarely with the SF 
fans. Despite some lapses, Leslie Fiedler 
has gone a long way towards rekindling 
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'Anderson which ■ might more 
reasonably come under the headi ng of 
-'.cribbing’., 

Sthpledcm is so inventive that rpany 


to Imaginative heights unrivalled in 
Invention and gravitas,. It would be only 
appropriate if Olaf Stapledon found his 
greatest readership in tne future. 


Otiward, ever onward 


Gregory Feeley 

Colin Greenland 

The Entropy Exhibition: Michael 
Moorcock and the British "New 
Wave” in science Action 
244pjj. Routledge and Regan Paul. ' 

07100 93101 • 

Colin Greenland's first book benefits 
from having, a distinctly bounded and 
straightforward subject: Michael 

Moorcock's editorship, during 1964- 
73, of the British science fiction 
magazine New Worlds and its signal 
role in founding what was called the 
“New Wave” in modern science 
fiction. The subject demands treat- 
ment, for .the advent of the "New 
Wave" proved a cardinal point in science 
fiction’s shift from n pulp fiction genre to 
something closer to art, By 1960 
pressures were growing within tlie field 
to overrun the constraints of genre, and 
the middle pf the decade saw a number of 
new SF periodicals ns well as older 
magazines under new and iconoclastic 
editors. Moorcock was the outstanding 
fire-breather of this period, and it would 
be valii&ble to have an account of New 
Worlds'* contribution to the general 
phendmehon;: Greenland, however, 
declines to provide this, scanting the 
.activities of Moorcock’s .predecessors 
and his (largely American) 
contemporaries in- order to present a 


Amazing, a sample of twenty-fin 
copies from 1959 to 1961 yields al| 
one cover picture with a woman qh 
and she is far away in the backgrou) 

. . . serving behind a counter." Id 
addition to being an inoompka 
comparison (how many women wt 
there on the Amazing coven?) Ik 
passage raises suspicions ftt 
Greenland drew for tau research «. 
incomplete files of old American pp 
magazines - which admittedly a 
rarely to be found In ■ pubfic W 
University libraries, espwaOy ■ 
Britain - and that, his findings 
therefore been distorted . S 
acknowledgment of what pte?lw 
primary sources Greenland 
appears in his notes or bibUoOTm- 
and other instances suggest .that w 
takes refuge in silence when hurt** 
material is likely to 
embarrassing. In quoting-®" 
Asimov’s dismissal of the New Wa« * 

“froth" (which Greenland does gj 
he neglects for the only time to IW 
n citation, which is taken in W® | 
from an essay or letter,, but of 
paperback blurb. ' , ; ! 

Three chapters discussing 
of Brian Afdiss, J. G. BdlW 
Michael Moorcock show Gw* 0 "? 
to bettor . effect, alt f°T orhnf 
workmanlike accounts i make dew. 
Aldlss's and Ballard’s charjc»^ 
concerns bod emerged well 
Moorcock’s editorial J onu ^j 1 T r[l y. 
their mature works almost 
took the form of jj*’ 
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The advantages of knowing 


M ark Ridley 

Nifltows Humphrey 
fabdoosaess Regained: Chapters in 
the development of mind 
tWm. Oxford University Press. 


217732 X 

ft* usual port of a Darwinist, in a 
jjnsskw of the nature of man, is to 
area evolutionary continuity. No 
etaacteristics (he will have to 
anohidze) are round in nil humans, 
3only in humans. You cannot define 
bums by the possession of language 
or culture, tool-using or any other 
(hncteryou Can imagine. They arc all 
toad, jn some form, m animals. It is in 
beta logical consequence of evolution 
Ua species do not have essential, 
dtfifiing characteristics. 

And yet, when that has all been said, 

linensomething biologically peculiar 
about man. Humans are peculiarly 
aarinative, intelligent, fnventive. 
Anyone, even a zoologist, would be 
mted to see a bee writing a book 
itne*. And if the human mind is 
lioiorically odd, its oddity calls for 
logical explanation. We have all 
dioe abilities, self-awareness, in- 
IdQgence, art and aesthetics, but to 
vtmgood? This is a perilous question, 
so difficult that biologists (before the 
iiMies of retirement) normally 
Itwt it well alone. But Nicholas 
Humphrey, while still a young man, 
Imoot left it alone. He hna (he tells usj 
toed to write a whole book about it. I 
U heard of this project, and looked 
bmid to seeing its fruits. I even 
supposed that Consciousness Regained 
nsthatbaok. But it is not. Humphrey 
be now departed from the sub- 
depariroent - of Animal Behaviour 
it Cambridge, to join Channel 4 
(tkfkioa.and that projected book has 


xmfll ieems) been shelved, Instead 
w' roust make do with a mixed 
(dkctlon of broadcasts and earlier 
onp! most of them previously 
pra&ed: there are eight on con- 
womte; five on aesthetics; four 
fflhtoHial book reviews (From the 
toito Review of Books), one on 
TOHj.-.Oiw- on parapsychology, two • 
■ w philosophy or mind; and the 
w* ends with two pidees, Including 
•dBpdwskl Lecture, on bombs. 

. I wm disappointed ■ ihat Con- 
wjmaj Regained Is , not the 
y ltd great work, but I can still 
•«wncil..Its essays are all fluently 


and pleasantly written, often enlivened 
by wit, always easy to follow. There is 
no difficult science: Humphrey uses 
(as he says more “the evidence of 
anecdote and common experience” 
than of experiment. This being so, the 
essays are not as rigorous or convincing 
ns the best biological work on 
ndnptntion; “anecdote and common 
experience" arc various enough to 
provide evidence of almost anything. 
The pieces charm more by their style 
than their ideas; but the ideas are at 
least worthy of consideration. Only in 
the two items on bombs are the ideas 
uniformly poor. One suggests that the 
problem is that our political leaders 
wear clothes, which cover up their 
humanity; the other that the problem 
can be solved by “public argument and 
public anger”, “streaming* and other 
f ‘Ioud and strident" noises. Well, 
Humphrey is not the only one to have 
lost his understanding of politics in the 
Fenland mists. 

But his main subject is the evolution 
of mind. “Conscious experience” he 
defines as “the set of subjective 
feelings which, at any one lime, are 
available to introspection: that is, the 
sensations, emotions, volitions etc.”; 
and “an animal displays intelligence 
when it modifies its oenaviour on the 
basis of valid inference from 
evidence”. Nature is (as Humphrey 
says) a “careful economist”, ana “it is 
not her habit to tolerate needless 
extravagance”. Characteristics will 
only be maintained In animats if they 
confer an advantage, a reproductive 
advantage, relative to their alternative. 

I should say at the outset that the 
reproductive advantage in question 
would have' been in the past, during 
the period of evolution, and not. 
necessarily now. “The formative years 
for human intellect were the years 
when man lived as a social savage on 
the pioihs of Africa.” What, then, is 
the question of consciousness? Its 
alternative is simply its absence. If, for 
example, the concentration of carbon 
dioxide in the air that I am breathing 
Increases, receptors in my blood 
vessels sense the change, and cause my 
rnte of breathing to Increase, which will 

of my decision to breathe harder.^The 
relevant Darwinian question is, why 
are not all my decisions comparably 
unconscious? Similarly for intelligence, 
why be so clever/ Hoiv did nn 
ability to solve differential equations, 
or write books, ever help anyone to 
have more offspring? 


Humphrey has an answer to all these main question, consciousness, I fear, it 
questions. Our minds, he thinks, have fails completely. For intelligence it is 
evolved because we are so highly more successful. It would indeed 
social. Social life presents many probably be advantageous to be clever 
opportunities for self-advancement, if m a complex, competitive society, 
one knows how to behave. Self- Whether that is the explanation of our 
awareness, Humphrey believes, is exceptional intelligence Is another 
advantageous beenuse it enables us to matter. But at least the argument leads 
model, and so to anticipate, the to the conclusion required of it. For 
behaviour of others; we became consciousness, it does not. Of course it 
“natural psychologists”. “The life of is advantageous, in social life, to be 
. social ammnls is highly problematical, able to predict the behaviour of others. 
In a complex society, such as those we But Humphrey’s theory does not 
know exist among higher primates, answer the question of why humans 
there are benefits to be gained for evolved to be self-aware rather than 
each individual member both from not. He tackles the question “What use 
preserving the overall structure of the is consciousness?” by considering how, 
group and at the same time from in fact, consciousness may be used. But 
exploiting and out-manoeuvring others that is not enough. He should also have 
within it. - But to obtain those benefits considered, in more depth, whether 
you have to be clever, and (he tells usj the same tasks could not be 
self-aware. Then, by introspective accomplished as efficiently by an 
psychology, the behaviour of others unconscious machine. 


one knows how to behave. Self- 
awareness, Humphrey believes, is 
advantageous because it enables us to 
model, and so to anticipate, the 
behaviour of others; we became 
“natural psychologists”. “The life of 
.social animnls is highly problematical. 
In a complex society, such as those we 
know exist among higher primates, 
there are benefits to tie gained for 
each individual member both from 
preserving the overall structure of the 
group and at the same time from 
exploiting and out-manoeuvring others 
within it. - But to obtain those benefits 
you have to be clever, and (he tells usj 
self-aware. Then, by introspective 
psychology, the behaviour of others 
can be anticipated. “Human beings are 
born psychologists. Subtle of heart and 
head, they are uniquely skilful in their 
ability to handle one another. They 
know better than any other animal how 
to anticipate - and work upon - the 
behaviour of fellow members of their 
species.” “Consciousness has 


iousness, I fear, it compelling. There is not enough self- 
r intelligence it is criticism. Humphrey will not challenge 
t would indeed his arguments harshly, to see whether 
geous to be clever they really stand up. He does mention 
repetitive society, two kinds of critic, psychological 
sxplanatian of our behaviourists (Watson and Skinner) 
ence is another and philosophical positivists (Witt- 
he argument leads .genstein). But he does not take them 
:quired of it. For seriously, he does not argue with them 
:s not. Of course it on their own ground. He snipes from a 
social life, to be distance: behaviourism is misguided, 
;haviour of others, and as for positivism, well that is just 
theory does not the philosophy of cynics arid spoil- 
n of why humans sports. “Too often in this century 
aware rather than pnilosophers have forbidden the rest of 
luestion “What use us to speak about the function and 
y considering how, origin of consciousness. 'They have 
»s may be used. But walled the subject off behind a 
ic should also have Maginot Line. The defences some- 
re depth, whether rimes look impressive. But biologists. 

could not be advancing through the Low Countries, 
efficiently bv an should not be afraid Co march rouna 
1C . • y them.” Elsewhere, in a different 

metaphor,, he is equally short with 
f the awareness of “philosophical CaSsrindras”. 


Take the case of the awareness of 
pain. “We show”, Humphrey aays, 
‘‘negligible concern for a fish which 
neither squeals nor screws up its face 


Humphrey is a capable critic, as his 
book reviews show. We can even find 


Know peuer man any otner ammai now him, like a kill-joy, throwing buckets of 

to anticipate - and work upon - the when it is hooked through the Up by a . . hinln«teal water on the naradoxes 

behaviour of fellow members of their rf-^Se^ame of the phKwiphy of mmd. P “Teasing 

species.” “Consciousness has fisherman arrested if he did the same t h OU Bh K their H oaradoxes are the 

evolved", Humphrey concludes, “as a 3 kl ^ e h n ' q^estronsthey raise - Can machines 

biological adaptation for doing may be right. Consciousness (he ^ ink? etc Bre u ||i ma tely silly 

introspective psychology.” thinks) is an adaptation fo social life; Philnsonhical nara- 


introspective psychology.” 

The argument I have just condensed 
fills the first five chapters. But if we 
predict the behaviour of others 
uitrospectively, and if the ability to 
predict is biologically advantageous, 
then it follows that we should extend 
and refine our self-knowledee, so that 
we can predict more, and oetter. In 
his next three chapters Humphrey 
considers various means by which 
we may enrich our repertory of 
experience. The headings under which 
he distributes his discussion are 
summary enough: play, manipulation 
by family, dreams, pets, riles of 
passage, drama, even soap opera. 

Our aestheticism - our appreciation 
of art - is also a biological adaptation. 
Here the advantage stems from the 
need to classify. It is advantageous (for 
fairly obvious reasons) to classify the 
objects in the world. One technique 

known. This technique (Humphrey 
believes) is reflected, in the kind qf art 
that we like, namely objects that differ, 
hut only by a little, from whdt Is already 
familiar. • ' . . 

So much for Humphrey’s theory. 
What are we to make of It? For tne 


so whereas cats may feel pain, fish 
probably do not. There is no advantage 
to a fish in feeling pain; if it meets 
danger it should automatically swim 
away. But why not the kitten too? 
Humphrey replies, that the kitten, by 
expressing its feelings of pain, can 
influence the behaviour of others. So it 
can. But a cat does not need to be 
conscious either to express feelings, or 
to respond to them. Both could be 
done automatically. So, interesting as 
Humphrey's argument is, I deny that it 
works. 

I have remarked that Consciousness 
Regained is not rigorously argued. 
Much of it is plausible, none of it is 


off in evolutionary psychology. 
Perhaps they would. I will only remark 
that, although I am an evolutionary 
biologist, 1 would give some credence 
to these philosophical Cassandras. I 
am not even sure what the problem of 
consciousness is. So I believe that there 


is a lesson for Dr Humphrey in the- 
history of antiquity. After the daughter 
of Hecuba had slighted the passions of 
Apollo, she was condemned (although 


she could foresee the future) never to 
be believed. The citizens of Troy 
ignored her; and Agamemnon, despite 
her warnings, took heT, as his 
concubine, back to his wife. All of 
Cassandra's predictions came true. 






-blooded cognition 


Richards 


growing interest in child development, 
that his tdfins begun to be seen as u 

the 


Of course, some contributors 
manage to make Interesting points, 
reh- nciir of clinptcrs on cross-culture 


'Vfmouj 


he theory h?s been, A;-ya 


"Tlie glory is Bsfawjgte. It is a novel of depth anti richness.'' 

. Ann&Retimon, Sunday Times 
"As always, Mr Bragg writes with fluency and a deep 
feeling for popple and their motives” : 

Martyn Goff, Dolly Telegraph . 

"Observation is sharp . . . touching, eloquent, end true.” 

: IsobelQuigly, Financial Times 

i'The abidina jmpressibn of Lqvq and Glory is of 
integrity." . Hilary Bailey, Guardian 

"Narrative excellence. . Mr Bragg's awareness of the 
contemporary arts is unobtrusively but; effectively 
deDloyed," . Stuart Evans, The Times 
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Tftnef photographs from London in the Thirties by Bill Brandi (96pp Gordon Fraser. £14.50; paperback, £8.95. 0 86092 073 9) which presents “ three different views of London" - the 

London of the poor, of the middle classes, and of the rich. 


Hauntings and holocaust 


Valentine Cunningham 


R. C. Hutchinson 

The Unforgotten Prisoner 

564pp. Penguin. 0.95. 

0 14 00 6410 9 


rather liked stretching himself to - is 
altogether and throughout a major 
English novel. One names Cronin A. J.. 
and Spring Howard with some 
pointedness. The story rambles - and is 
about rambles - around and between 
England, Scotland, France. Belgium 
ana Germany, before, during and after 
the First World War. And as the plot. 


The fickleness of readers and 
publishers could perhaps find few more 
telling modern illustrations than the 


and densely purple - much as one 
might expect of a text produced over 
many months (December 1931 to 






s>:.; . ■ 

• ■ .'i . • 
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way R, C. Hutchinson was allowed to 
sllp from view, in Britain after the 
Second World .War. He lived on, 
rather unexpectedly, elsewhere. 
Copies, of his novels in editions by 

the British Empire or the USA") still 
knock about the second-hand shelves 
of Swiss bookstores. Many of Scherz’s 
other authors, though - people like. 
Bates H. E., Cronin A. J., Hilton’ 
James. . Lehmann ■■/Rosamond,. 
Llewellyn R., . Spring Ifoward . (as 
Schent chanpingiy lists them) - 
managed to be remembered on their 
rhome grpuhd as well a$ in foreign 
-fields. ■ Not . so, ■. ■ inexplicably, ■ 
Hutchinson R. C. Still,;Penguin have 
now made good this curious lapfe of. 
-litefpry hi^ocy's flukey memory. V . 

; 1 No{ that The Unforgotten Prisoner - 
bho pf the- blockbusters Hutchinson 


March 1933) in intervals of its author's 
labours in the advertising department 
of Messrs Colman's of Norwich. The 
tone switches disconcertingly about as 
well - social indignation nudging 
against the wettest sentimentalism. 


well - social indignation nudging 
. against the wettest sentimentalism. 
Gothic excitements Jostling political 

' fmWlrlf ■ 'arid - nn ■' !■ Nnr, 


• fwnlckijntsS'; : 'and '-:!W> y. * on. Nora 
irksomely, are melodrama fpregnarit 
girl shown door, runaway lovers, 
multiple deaths by fire) and mounting, 
scarcely credible coincidences kept to 
anything like a decent minimum. 
Hutchinson appears to have learned 
much of his craft in the pages of 
Dickens Charles. 


And this is hat the end of it. One also 
.has to refer many of the very best 

ttiinru. ur,, 


things in Hutchinson’s novel to its 
period. Hutchinson is never, one feels, 


the slavish imitator of anybody else. 
He may even have been the one who 
incited!., some of the imaginative 
preoccupations and touches of that 


period's writing (a character, for 
instance, reloading the magazine of his 
gun, tinder fire, as calm as “a 
grandmother with a sewing machine”, 
has a proleptic ring about it of Stephen 
Spender's Inter Spanish Civil War 
poem “Port Bou"), But, questions of 
precedence hside, much of 
Hutchinson's power does often consist 
precisely in his between aa exhibitor in 
the big imaginary museum of his time. 
Scenes such as those he is particularly 
good at, in wliich wounded and 
destitute First World War soldiery gets 
jostled off the post-war pavement by 
luckier survivors, are in fact to be 
found all over the angrier British 
memoirs and fiction from the late 1920s 
onwards (not many of them, to be sure, 
set, as Hutchinson sets his, in 
Germany).. Again, Hutchinson is 
superb at crowd, .scenes - Bef liners 
thronging to Catch h night-time troop- 
train passing through, laden with their 
menfolk, Londoners in the rush hour, 
twenty-odd thousand spectators at 
some rural rugby match. But then, so 
also were 1 lots of other would-be 
dacumentarists of Hutchinson’s time 
good at this sort of event, zealous for 
the mass-observing .touch. And so too 
it is, with milch else that is fetching and 
powerful iii this novel: wjth the 
portrayal of what Hutchinson calls the 
ekelHaft condition of the First World 
War’s aftermath, the nausea, the 


confused time, half-English and half- 
German as he is, a boy who hates, 
hurts, and is himself hurt, who bums, 
kills, and wanders, out of his mind, 
across war-damaged Europe; with the 
novel's succession of prison 
experiences in cells of all kinds (Klaus’s 
Catholic seminary, grim cellars where 
thieves are impounded, a Piano 
Factory hideout of German gangsters 
and revolutionaries); with Klaus's later 
rhapsodizing over the beauties of the 
internal combustion engine; with the 
satiric play the novel makes with the 
distressing chauvinism of the Empire- 
building British press; and with the 
scenes of parting from loved ones at 


many pages as these extraordbuu; 
scenes last. The Unforgotten Prism 
rises dear out of its rather him 
B ritish 1930s preoccupations to 
become what one can recognize ast 
commandingly European fiction. 


railway stations and quaysides such as 
begin and end the novel. All of these 
dealings are achieved with 
extraordinary skill and imaginative 
grip. Indeed, Hutchinson’s football 


extraordinary skill and imaginative 
grip. Indeed, Hutchinson’s football 
crowd 16 as good as Henry Green'd; his 
street scenes are as sharp as John 
Sommerfield’s; his awful school 
episodes are as oppressive as any of 
Graham Greene’s; his satire on the 
Beethamere press as telling as 


It’s in a way quite endearing, 
though, that Hutchinson soon lapses 
back into being what he mon 
commonly Is: more narrowly Endak 
and a writer who cheerfully ccmbkw 
being restrictedly judgmental with i 
high degree of old-fashioned political 
fudging and hedging. He haven, 
almost gladly, between the decern 
man’s outrage at a world gone men 
(Saggard has, for Instance, a spasmed 
very agreeable “hatred” for the 
“million personalities" .wto 
perpetrated "this callous outrjjFo 
the sufferings of Klaus: old men jo lha 
Clubs, "little bourgeois", 
moustached officers", “anew 


tradesmen", "perfect husbandT) aw 
the very different, bourgeois-libertL 
Englishman’s pleasure in what retails 
of the pre-war world - village flw 
amateur rugger, the code pi ut 
English Public Schools and oj.ftj 
rather stupid but wdl'tato®** 


Auden's; his prisons and his poesle de 
departs as terrifying and poignant as 
anybody’s. They remain, however, 
period touches. 


All of which, even if It were all 
Hutchinson had to offer, would 
still be. enough to make t|)is a most 


English Boy, the dim and bluff 
kindly English clerics, the sharp abu^ 


admirable piece of fiction, and more, 
than enough to make one wonder at 






1 r ' ■ ' socialist academics.’ attitudes to the He 

; Cnri^topner : Hawtree : - book and; their peregrinations around we 

i •' : v ' i "the question pfwtiether.br not Brierlev asi 

• • Vaivku ' • ■ ; v *h.ad >^ctumbed r \td-V hiiddle-cfess . an 

• WALTBK ^ ^ ^ . Opinions in writing it. All this seem*. aa 

.MeWs-Test Man : : 1 v ■ .j\- L 1 ur^evarit tq thi quality of the prose; ' dis 

' . • • :; wh{ch is eitpUgh to make Means -TeH 

y : : - 


Hampsoh and to. Walter. Alien; In ten- 
weeks' ., with their ' ; comments 
assimilated the book was completed 
and in dpe course published to central 
acclaim -(only '■ Tht , -Dally / Worker 
dissented), 


than enough to make one wonder nt 
the crazy alps of fashion that turned 
The Unforgotten Prisoner into a' 
forgotten, novel. But this is not nil. 
Intermittently, at least, this novel also 
manages to oner some of the very best 
renderings in Action of the mystery and 
terror pf the modern city to bp -found 
anywhere ..Klaus In a small town called 


Zbbckfurt, on thp. rtm froip school, 
waiung, for. th^ Berfln , train . terrified 
. and getting lbst. in an urbab ; maze 
fobbed dismayingly clean of signs by 


The novel is not a.pO^tical trriCt; it 1 
has;a concision that Brierlev did not ; 
achieve iq his Pther books; all of which 


— ■. J wi.niqvil 

were published . by 1940..,Not a vrord is 
wasted; each small event, such as the 



as 


. ana getting lost m- an urban' maze 
fobbed dismayingly clean of signs by 
wmch to. ldcate oneself; Qr John 
Saggard,.,; ' the. ; novel’s. . principal 
napatdr, in a desolate post-war. Berlin 
and the much' worse dereliction - 
anarchic, eriminalized. 1 . picketed, 
vandalized, physically dangerous' as 
well as. spiritually horrific - of : a town 
. called BJmewald . whdre. . leftist 


witty, and upright Old BtonlaaotfipJi 
sportsman, scholar and wro™®* 
(such ns Spgaard’s pal La n flk). nj!: 
collapse, of course, kite i 
fancifulness, a wlah-fulfiUfog “JJL. 
certain phases of which (w a nw 
Rugger match) the narrative***® 
some consolation in ossuranasoi^ 
unity of English masters 
men (“We were a company 
and labourers. All round 
that we liked and some that 
We murmured 'What a taddel ■> 


The novel ends fttith Sagga 
niedc the art-stiident bav 
off on a new German 
walking in a vast dreamrWor*.'. 

cosmopolitan Lohdondre ir _ 
costermongers. ; Sikhs, « 
boxers", Italians, Jew, ^ 
prostitutes’ 1 , and sp on^n®* 
one qiiickly: perceives, stwj 
. whole human face 
the-FifitW 


can* . edl 


m 
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kindness and decency ._ 
knew many, such ipeb.uj 


ey get it from 
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Keeping it in the family 


Andrew Motion 

fgjUICM KlN° 


frustration with her job and aunt, she is stuck in London during the revelations. On a visit to Australia point, presumably, is to produce a 
unhappiness at being pursued by her Blitz, and when her father, Isabel and following her release, Helen bumps feeling of generality and potential 
employer. Toby himself has tried to the new baby return from India at the into Clare, and it transpires that, they mystery; the effect, though, is to create 
assuage the death of his first wife by end of the war, they burden her with had an affair in India. When Peter a sense of permanently impending 
oersistent nhilanderinc. bv tmkine nhlicnrirtnc anH fr»nr* Knt *<ien her acridentallv cfliioht them in hed. Clare imorecislon - and therefore also of 


idtfDarkMM 

t Hutchinson. £8.50. 
153520 4 


assuage the death of his first wife by end of the war, they burden her with had an affair in India. When Peter a sense of permanently impending 
persistent philandering, by making obligations and fears. Not even her accidentally caught them in bed, Clare imprecision - and therefore also of 
large sums of money from his Indian training as a doctor, and her love fora suffocated him with the nearest thing implausibility. And this crucially 

hrttnlc nnri hu a carvtnrl ntarrinna in iiMiinn Thuiamb Tl*«* #%nn nlUi^nia Uac fn Lnnii lha hra nnri Unlan ctahUari riamonM nilT rPflHlflPK tft flCPfint fttlQ 


rid (be 


With a brief d 


I — Q« -J ( ’ ", P wuiigHMWiu UUV IVHIJf PUl UTWU UWI ■■■ ^ , ,, , .. 

large sums of money from his Indian training as a doctor, and her love fora suffocated him with the nearest thing implausibility. And this crucially 
hotels, and by a second marriage to. young Jewess, Use, can alleviate her to hand - the bra - and Helen stabbed damages out readiness to accept and 
Isabel. When (he story opens, Isabel is. sense of oppression -which culminates him to make it seem the work of understand the reasons for the murder, 

S lant - but any suggestion that this in her confessing to the murder of Dacoits. by which the book stands or foils. It is 

t put her unequivocally on the side Peter. Her motives are admittedly After the evasions and secrecies not just that we worry about how easy 
of life is compromised by her sorrow flimsy: “She has said herself’, the which Dreceded it, this final disclosure it in fact is to suffocate someone with a 


i* Darkness- the title is teosingly of life is compromised by her sorrow flimsy: 
^nSiSw This thing of darkness? for the murdered Jack, and by the fact judge i 
darkness? Even - perhaps - that she hns had a series of will to 


Heat of darxn«sfc*«, h 

St of darkness? These echc 


miscarriages. 


9ft 01 * — — — - , 1 :, t 7 , 

lathing else about Francis Kings These intimations of mortality are 
direct our attention beyond horribly confirmed by the novel’s 

v* J... «»(«<• aitrl fnrri*. IIS to enrnnH t/mtinn fthp whirl, 


flimsy: “She has said herself', the 

S e sums up, “that she bore no ill- 
lo the victim and that she killed as 
an act of revenge against her step- 
mother." 

Helen’s time in jail is relayed in the 


which preceded it, this final disclosure it in fact is to suffocate someone with a 
is meant to have the ring of truth. But bra - nor simply that we think a six- 
does it? For the most part, the year-old seems two women in bed 
story-line of the book is handled with together would not know enough to 
•i avnoft 'amisp. them nf lesbianism - but that 


aiuijruiit ui kiib uuwn >•> — O" , . , . . 

the professionalism one would expect 'accuse them of lesbianism - but tnat 
of King (though there are a number of the reasons for Clare's doing so are not 

, - , „ J.. nnri.hi\lnirSratlu 1 l ic nnrn nnt 


OI Mng rniUURU IIIC1C me a uumuci UI T T : 

clumsy symbolical intrusions: a dog, psychologically justified. It is haid not 
for instance, keels over just as Peter is to feel, indeed, that the murder s 
hearing about his uncle’s murder). Yet symbolic value distorts its narrative 

i. i. aiiante npmnPfl - it rPAflK llKC ATI 


J 1 /. , • ' . 

J ' l" •' 


lAUuxi * y , . 

_Ji of a murder story not as ends in 
taaselves, but as a means to 
Bwstlgaihig an obsession with death 

ad concealment. 

fbe obsession Is introduced with 
ikwrellsh in “Omens”, the first of the 
novel's six sections, in which all the 
m characters are given a chapter 
each. First is six-year-old Peter 
Boapson, a solitary, tale-telling boy 


fang (in the 1930s) with his family in 
India, brooding on the murder of his 


ttrieJock, who was hacked to pieces 
If i demented Gurkha. The same 
mat haunts his half-sister Helen, and 
its effect is intensified by the grief she 
Ms for her dead mother Eithne. 
Wet's young Eurasian governess 
Qtre - rescued from tedious hotel 
nrtby his father Toby - suffers the 
om bv adoption, refracting it into 


murder weapon: he has been 

suffocated with it, then knifed. Dacoits 
are credited with the crime, but 
evidence suggests that someone in the 
household isin fact responsible. 

Thus far, the novel creates a sense of 
emotional enclosure and restricted 
geographical range - in spite of the 
vastness of the country in which it is 
set. In the third and fourth sections the 
locations become more wide-ranging 
and the atmosphere, consequently, 
grows less intense. This is unfortunate, 
since the mood of the central 
characters remains guiltily claus- 
trophobic and their existence circum- 
scribed. Helen returns to England to 
live with an aunt In Earls Court, and 


Not only does the memoir's tone imply 
an unease on King's part about the 
likelihood of the Governor's falling for 
Helen - “one of the strangest and most 
painful episodes in my fife"; it also 
prepares us too well for the book’s final 


DCC&USC {V 1 IIK » Ol uuuu » ; J ..... ■ , 

tension between the highly detailed author’s disapproval of women. And 
and realistic presentation of certain put like that, it leaves one feeling that 

%.I * .1 . L.!J a A »ai> all ito no 1 m 


circumstances (the murder, the flat In 
London), and a studiedly vague 


inside Act of Darkness- for all its calm 
control - is a much more disturbed and 


London), and a studiedly vague control- is a muen more uisuirueu .mu 
account of others (the Indian home disagreeable, not to say actually 
and the prison are unnamed). The offensive, novel trying to get out. 


Or we shall die 


Linda Taylor 


window at stillness. The sunlight on the smooth and green. . . . The chickens 
pavement lying pale and still as peace.” weren’t playing in the farmyaid. . . . 
And on the very last page pretty little There weren’t any horses at all. It is a 


rescued from tedious hotel endures a series of metaphorical and 
his father Toby - suffers the literal imprisonments. Her movements 
t adoption, refracting it into are governed by consideration for the 


Agony in the ice-box 


Maggib Gbe 
T he Burning Book 
303pp. Faber. £8.50. 

0 571 13174 3 

How should novels end? Heroines and 
heroes who could once look forward to 
domestic bliss have found themselves 
dying or becoming worldly-wise 
or learning to live with life’s horrid 


And on the very last page pretty little 
outlined white doves of peace fly away 
with her words. 


— "dream” that ’’had gone wrong. 

with her words. Dreams, while seemingly innocent, are 

dangerous, and in an attempt to make 
The Burning Book is cathartic - its m up lo lhe horror or trie, Maggie 

people, like those in our nightmares, Qce peppers her text with 
are folk we almost know, do know. We reconstructions of Hiroshima and 
can identify With them; we can Nagasaki, 
vicariously experience theirpain. As in ® 

her first novel Dying, in Other Words, The prose has the quality of a drum 


Jeffrey Meyers 


■ himself and tries to ignore Hester’s last ™“ h V e f - shl 

desperate attempts to force tom to .... Sj u er characters In a nuclear 


The prose has the quality of a drum 
beat or a Greek chorus: 


Wyndham Lpwis 
fefcftndrihned : 

4%. Manchester: Carcaiiet. £$.95; 
185635 486 . 


. E T S | ° I iff 6 vllfpnt kills off all her characters In a nuclear 

return to England. Like Vincent • , 'pu e Third World War is no 

Penhnlein The ^ p™„ s or pto. end 

does not suspect the depth of Ills to e w j ierever p e0 pi e have got lo (Acton , a 
for his wife or the intensity of her mounta j n top j n Switzerland, Kew 
su [faring until afier she hns committed Garde[ISi Amtraiia)^^ 


Lambs, Thrupps and Ships) span a 
century. Ostrich-like small shop- 
keepers, they fear the world and hide 
from its realities - they don’t, won’t 


believe IT will happen. It’s their 
sensibility rather than their class that is 
important - the fact that they refuse to 


sssw as*®? . .w^eag. 


The women of Hiroshima were 
gentle women like these. Their 
houses were full of light: their rock- 

S ardens shone with plants. Their 
alls, packed with neatly rolled 
bedding, were cool blue caves of 
softness.. . .That day they expected 
nothing. They were keeping life 


KrSt i '• Vtheir husbandsah450iw,had gonbio 
rSrSS rife for the Emportus The fest were 


.j:- : - .... aspects ot hiB cnaracter anumamage. 

$ Condemned (1954), Wyndham He realizes that Hester has supplied his 
greatest work, was written emotional life, and becomes the victim 
Jnhewas in hls seventies and blind. 0 f his own penetrating powers of 
™ ttmposed.it with painstaking enre analysis. 

^i^te^cournge, on a hard board Th , se U-lacerating novel, which 
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we don’t watch out for the signs, it we 3 T a ^ ^o r id oT writing, with Its consfont references to 

S-SBSsaSi. awrsi sJktttssup: 
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iMaovelreptesents n radical bronk portrays the disastrous, resistance l to 
R External approach f ovei clopicted in a harsh lnndscapo that 

® »n.PThe ossature Is mv favourite reflects and intensifies a moribund 

fir !.’J. 


s the disastrous , resistance to 
picted in a harsh lnndscapo that 

• ... JR.. MArlkimn 
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... — smjnotits marriage. . • • . ■' ^ 

advocated In Thl . rtew edition has nineteen . /• , 

" 'rt; hJrowing ttMittkw.by Lew'*. «« T. J. Blnyon 

F penonil 1 . account of his P 5Dec i,n en manuscripts, a 

i ^ n 8 the usIful Afteiword by Rowland Smith rw. npK Kartun 
&^«? fwtek 8 fv ff9r ^?- p6! i UTy and hri unpublished variant ending in Derek KaRTUN 

which the Hardings return to London Beaver lo Fox 

^pfTo ro ^^ec^''wasthe W to xee .^.Centurv. £7.95 




and aplomb.: . : • m}ssi{le „„ of film, arid woosand wins 
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.£7.95. 


James Melviu.e 


missing can of -film, -add wpos and wins 
Miss Amber ’ Honeybee, a young 
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The hoodlum Tradition 


&'|i: 


Robert Fox 

Joseph Bonanno 
with Sergio Lalli 
A Man or Honour: The 
autobiography of a Godfather 
416pp. Andr6 Deutsch. £9.95. 

0 233 97609 4 

[n September 1931, Salvatore (“Don 
Turrlau") Maranzano was stabbed to 
death in his Manhattan office by 
mobsters masquerading as tax 
inspectors. His murder marked the 
end of the bloodies! phase of the 
bootlegging war between the gangs of 
New York, Chicago and Detroit. In the 
fighting, Maranzano's lieutenant was 
a twenty-six year old Sicilian from 
Castellamare del Golfo, Joe Bonanno. 
Bonanno was elected swiftly lo replace 
Don Turridu as the Father or leader of 
the smallest of the five New York mafia 
families, the Caste llam aresi. He ha is 
been there ever since; (hough now, a 
very sick man in his seventy-seventh 
year, he claims to have retired. 
Surprisingly, he managed to keep clear 
of prison for twenty-five years. He was 
detained far the first time in 1958 as the 
consequence of a fresh wave of fighting 
between (he mafia clans. Front that' 
time his power has steadily crumbled; 
both his sons have shown themselves 
complete bunglers as gangsters (with 
one spending six of his first seven years 
of marriage in jail), and Bonanno 
himself has still to serve a five-year 
sentence for obstructing justice, handed 
down by a California court in 1980. 

Today a concerted effort by law 
enforcement agencies in America and 
Italy is beginning to uncover large 
' areas of the activities of such groups as 
the Bonanno clan, the Gambinos and 
their Sicilian cousins. A decade of 
patient undercover and intelligence 
work by.the FBI Is expected to lead to 
the arrest of some two hundred 


beginning of the war Luciano had been 
sentenced to thirty years in jail for 
organizing prostitution rackets. In 
1943 he was allowed to contact the 
undisputed mafia boss in Sicily, Don 
Cal6 Vizzini of Vlllalba, to obtain a 
free passage for the US 7th Arnw 
through the western part of the island: 
in return Don Calo and his allies 
appointed nearly all the mayors of 
western Sicily. Under the Fascists 
the Sicilian mafia had suffered 
considerable setbacks; but the 
American authorities’ decision lo use it 
as a Trojan horse to retake first Sicily, 
then Italy, helped provide the Sicilian 
. clans anq coiche (or cliques) with the 
pivotal position in international drugs, 
arms and banking rackets that they 


we are given the story of a poor boy 
from western Sicily who fled Fascist 
oppression in his homeland: though it 
is more likely that he was (he victim of a 
feud between the Buccelatto family 
and his protectors, the Magadinnos. 
He then, according to A Man oj 
Honour, rose to be a leader of one of 
the oldest New York families, where 
he has since tried to maintain some 
sense of decency and order in the 
Sicilian immigrant community. 

There are one or two fascinating 
glimpses, such as of his formal election 
to be first a member then the father of 
the Castellamaresi family, and the 
workings of the ‘'Commission” , .the 
supreme council of the Sicilian families 
of East coast America; but these are few 
and far between. The book is written 
-in an atrocious mixture of styles; 
Bonanno admits that he still finds it 
hard to speak grammatical English, yet 
here we have a work which quotes 
from Tennyson's “Ulysses", with a 
- sprinkling of saws from Cavour, Dante 
and Macniavelli, The writing, it seems, 
is the work of one Sergio Lalli. a . very 
good friend of Bonanno who has felt 


trade between Sicily, and the US and 
had been involved in the abduction of 
the banker Michele Sindona from New 
York to Palermo. 

Senior police officers, Carabinieri 
and magistrates in Palermo are 
cautious in their assessments of the* 
effectiveness of the new law. 
Revelation of bank accounts and 
legitimate businesses used as covers for 
illegal activities can have limited 
results; questioned about unexplained 
riches a suspect often lies or merely 
pleads ignorance. This leads to a 
charge of perjury, for which the 
maximum sentence Is two years in 
prison. This year there have been three 
more “illustrious corpses" in Sicily: the 
public prosecutor of Trapani, the 
Carabiniere commander in Monreale 
add the chief investigating magistrate 
of Palermo, Rocco Chinnier, who was 
killed by a huge car bomb outside his 
house two months ago. The clans of 
Marchesi, Greco, Spatola and Inzerillo 
are fighting for control of the Sicilian 
capital and its central position in the 


Mediterranean and Middle-Eastern 
narcotics trade. Since the breaking of 
the French Connection and the 
Marseille gangs in the mid-1970s, the 
Sicilian mafia groups have achieved 
unprecedented wealth and power. 
Magistrates and the commanders of 
the Palermo Flying Sqund estimate the 
turnover of Sicilian mafia rackets to be 
more than twice the annual gross 
national product of Italy, in excess of 
500 billion dollars. This enables them 
to operate as an autonomous power. 
The 1950s, 60s, and 70s saw the height 
of “integralismo", or integration 
between the gangs or cosche and the 
exponents of political power. The 
church is becoming more vociferous 
than ever against the western Sicliian 
mafia and the Christian Democrats are 
trying to purge themselves of any 
mafioso taints; though it is widely 
believed that- recent mafia scandals 
within (he DC contributed to the 
dramatic fall in its vote in this summer’s 
general election. 

Much the best writing about the 
mafia has been fictional, by authors 
such as Lampedusa and Leonardo 


Sciascm. It has been celebrated^ 
sentimentalized m the AniS 
cinema in films like The GoS 
but more truthful and rvS 
commentary is to be fib 
Francesco Rosi's splendid aimsfe 
The Mallei Affair and ///^ 
Corpses. A distinguished band a 
sociologists under Pino Arlacchioftk 
University of Calabria b m 
producing some illumination few 
studies. The difficulty of exurnlaint 
mafia interests at work was ne2 
summed up for me by Antonio efim 
of the most courageous paper ia 
Southern Italy, L'Ora: "We journals 
seem lo know about os much u tbc 
police. It’s like archaeology. Youca 
only work out what has been gringos 
well after the event, after die bodies 
have been found, and each phased the 
feud concluded. "As Damon Runn 
would have put it, if a journalist oti 
retiring father like Joe Bonanno id 
reveal in their writing anything d 
significance about the current 
operations of the mobs or the cock, 
they would end up as dead asadoond 
- or maybe even deader. 


Propagating the funds 


; .. me^bejs nnd assoaates of the tlew move d to leave his fingerprints all over 

• : this intellectually . and emotionally 


Caroline Moorehead 

Rupert Cornwell 

God’s Banker: An account of the Ufe 
and death of Roberto Caivi 
256pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

Q 5/3 03351 7 

At the beginning of March, 1981, a 
half-Italian, half- American mafia 
suspect called Joseph Miceli Crimi 
bought immunity from prosecution by 
the Italian authorities by leading two 
investigating magistrates to an office 
safe containing the names of 962 highly 
placed people belonging to a secret and 


mafia suspects - for the first time' 
Italian magistrates are free to examine 
all the business and banking activities 
of mafioso suspects and association 
with known mafiosi is now prima facie 
evidence of criminal Conspiracy.. . 

What with bis. -sons*'- disastrous- 


violent man. 

Not thHt one learns of any first-hand 
involvement in murder or maiming 
by the author. From this account it is 
hard to believe, indeed, 1 that the 
Bonanno clan is widely credited with 
the invention of the double-decker 


i”: ’ - • 5? su^ed hw,.(hetbrcat of > • casket which appeared in its Brooklyn 

i= . :■ ■ ’ - iwipoRittoA. or the .California .sentence funeral parlourstn thel930s; tho body 

? V .:‘Y ' : the new- OTmmissiqnr- into- of someone who had died from natural 

t i o^anued^m^-B.Otiannocleariy feels causes Would be placed on. top;, the 

:- j} rtd ? r ^ victim in. the recess beneath. Just 

$■/{•}> . ■’ V occasionally the style .does Slip into 

jfVl?/ Yhft autobibgraphy. wMchWOuldToveal , sub-RuriyOpese. -“Efven now that Lou 

*• A V-i* '• ■■ ’• '*1 - e P elers gone r can't thipk about the 

\ : i-oalls % and about; himself, ’as My a man without having it churn , 


peacemaker to the Itatian comjnuriity .. 
tof New York, He claims to have been 


me . -iaci mat tne mqna -tocay 
ars more virulent 'and. powerful 
ever.. . Last year It carried out 
ly 20Q murders In -pr around 
rpjOw . Clans of the Calabrian 
ndranghetp ..and ; the Neapolitan 


. highly ^dubious masonic lodge- called 
" PropBganda2*He thereby, unleashed a 
train of political scandals that 
continue, two and a half years later, to 
obsess the Italian public. 

. There was, first of all, the 
astonishing fact- that such a lodge was 
able to exist at all -, P2 was by nature 
-.arid constitution a secret society ahd 
secret societies -bad been .banned In 
Italy since 194$*'Mdfe surprising Veto 
the identities of -the members of' 
this .anti-Communist and right-wing 
society; When the magistrates looked at 
the list of names, they found two 
. current Cabinet Ministers, the Chief of 
; the General Staff, .fifty generals- and 
adriufals,'' many members of Italy’s 
military and secret' services, indust- 
rialists, diplomats, journalists and top 
civil servants - in short, the components 
'.of an alternative government. The safe 
included', dossiers, payment slips, 


Last year it carried . out 
) murders In pr around 
Clans of the Calabrian 


r -- • judicial* decide to imprison Bonanno "illustrious .corpses’*: were the 
A .*• aflef air. he Will be able' W show.them .. Communist Regional Secretary, Pio 

despite,; the, insistence of the " 


B st 

If 


'• Alindst immediately, ’.the •' govern- 
. merit fell, though it is true that the 
Italian administration has recovered 
: remarkably quickly from the effect? of 
the revelations - some politicians have 
. :even boasted that they; have Increased 


Nassau and Switzerland and moving 
millions of pounds around the world. 
Not long after Caivi witnessed its 
collapse, he was found hanging from a 
rope underneath Blackfriars Bridge in 
London. Cornwell shows us how easy it 
was for Caivi to exist on the shadowy 
fringes of the Italian banking world, 
and to expand from it; he has skilfully 
captured and frozen an aspect of 
contemporary Italy which is rarely 
available to foreigners, and even If only 
briefly, the reader has the illusion of 
understanding something of what 
occurred. 

Roberto Caivi was a rather devious 
man with few social graces but 
possessed of surprising skid at his job. 
Friends called him the “Puritan”, 
referring to his austere and dedicated 
working life at the Banco Ambrosihno, 
a staid Milanese bank which insisted on 
a character reference from a local 

E riest as well as a certificate of Catholic 
aptisra before allowing a client to 
open an account, When He first met 
Michele Sindona. the private financier 
.who advised the Vatican on its 
. investments -in the : 1960s, and Licio 
••GeUlj, Venerable Master of P2, he was 
Still a middle-ranking bank employee, 
Soon, he found himself on an escalator 
of financial deceptions, coded accounts 
and , pay-offs as he rose to lead 
-the . Ambroslaho into the fields of 
ititerhattonal banking and foreign 
loahs. Gelli and Caivi complemented 
each, other: for Caivi wqs Iqoking for 
secrecy, hidden power, protection and 
political alliance?, which Goll( was able 
to provide through hi? network of well- 
placed collaborators, receiving in 
return first access to and then partial 
Sway Over an Important private bank. 

: In their heyday , in the mid-1970s, 

• the two mqo Melded extraordinary 
- power, over Vast suite of money', and 
.Wete -able to influence politicians and 
to manipulate the media. ' Caivi is 
wh© ve d to have invested, some 88 
bulton ire, in buying the goodwill of 
.political parties, and 


nothing showed up on the booksoldx 
parent nank itself. Not until the eri, 
when a banking collapse ofproportioy 
unequalled since the Second Woril 
War was imminent, did Caivi, abo 
doned by his former supporters, fd 
into the hands of the underworld 

It is probably not relevant to the R- 
Ambroslano story that to this day do 
one knows with any certainty wbetto 
Caivi was murdered or whether be 
committed suicide in London dm 
his flight into exile.' As ConnwO 
shows, a great deal of violence ud 
theatricality had already ocomedip 
the months of the Antbrototo'i 
collapse - a courageous inmost 
called Giorgio Ambrosoli had be« 
murdered, Calvi’s secretary had m | 
after falling from a window, the wfr 
chairman or the bank was the vldjau 
a kneecapping. The scale of the vw 
is so colossal, the cast of charatts. 
and institutions - from Archbiaop 
Marcinkus and the Vatican bw J* 
Angelo Rizzoll, the publisher, a«l 
Italian freemasons, from Swiss hanro 
to mafia hit-men - so diverse, that gj 
is likely to be achieved by edaHiiwt 
the exact cause of death of a rnanw i 
so many enemies and so upc^ Q ‘ 
future. In the same way foe fact^J oj , 
one can trace the $1,300 nillllon^- 
someliow went astray 
darity? In bribes? to the SoiidJ^, 
-- is not crucial to an appreasu* , 
of the fraud. • . 1 


. Some of the protagonist! 
affair are no longer atlar^ 1 
Sindona is serving a twentyfiwg 
prispn sentence In upstyfe IvV. ^ 
tor perjury and 
funds; a nuipber of Danp • , 
Imprisoned or awaiting 


imprisoned or aw 8 * 1 * 1 ** I’ThbijcII 
bishop Marcinkus Has wut 

of God's Banker, it; is [ 

wiser to J>in down tW wW 1 ?*--- 
.confusing financial fra 115 ?: 

■ than try, so soon after | 

' -portray the motives and 
i. of those. involved. ' :• ’ ?■ 

- And a .great deal 
' nvntainVri what breclsely- W'.Xj* : 
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■ tecent escape, 


Cantering across the centuries 


Fi M. L . Thompson 

Asa Briggs 

ASodal History of England 
iVhffl. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 


these changes of intellectual direction and everyday things, but to find room ideas, to explain and assess con- 
are enticingly signalled in the preface, for major political events, govern- troversies, to guide readers through 

A pnnmrn unfit enx.nl ctniphiuc mui.1 .l _ _ , , , , . . 


78074 3. 

Among academics nnd general 
resders, in universities nnd in schools, 
in doctoral theses and in popular 
magazines, social history lias enjoyed n 
Roeratlon of expansion, fashion- 
Sleness, and popularity. Of all the 
branches of historical study it is the 
one best known to and best liked by the 
general public. “We are all social 
Mstorians now”, practising historians 
might well say to one another, us they 


_ ^ oegree or compression which special - 

with each other and with their ists on every period must feel shrinks 
environment; all of which, as he says, their subjects into unrecognizable cap- 
have contributed to an outpouring of sules of banality. Two pages on the 
important and highly sophisticated origins of the Civil War arc scarcely col- 
monographs, many of them informed culated to convey the flavour of recent 
by concepts and techniques derived scholarsltip; a page or so on eightcenth- 
from sociological analysis. His own century agricultural changes pretty well 
contribution to the coming synthesis is converts these back into a schoolboy's 
to be twofold. As a corrective to the catalogue of great names, Turnip 
kind of social history which focuses Townshend, Jethro Tull, Robert Bake- 


origins of the Civil War arc scarcely cal- 
culated to convey the flavour of recent 
scholarsltip; a page or so on eighteenth- 
century agricultural changes pretty well 
converts these back into a schoolboy's 
analogue of great names, Turnip 
Townshend , Jethro Tull. Robert Bake- 


across the centuries. Those who know 
the exciting and challenging way in 
which he can do all of those things 
isappointed that he 


exclusively on the experiences of the well, and Arthur Young; while those 


anonymous and the humble, this social 
history “cannot ignore people of 
power", since the lives of the mosses 
were greatly affected by the power 
systems of tneir day. Second, because 
self-perceptions of experiences are so 
informative, the approach will draw as 


who care for the American War of 
Independence will not make much of a 
simple list of Sugar Act, Stamp Act, 
ana Tea Act. 


might well say to one another, as they self-perceptions of experiences are so The illustrations, over 200 of them, 
eye the piles of paperback Hobsbawm informative, the approach will draw as °[ e * as one would expect, excellently 
to be seen in every bookshop or muc h upon the study of the use of cho . s ®P. ,, sup f!? r Policed, a 
contemplate the progress of fe. P. language as upon the social sciences, veritable gallery of the familiar and the 
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societies butalsothe excitement of the c e ntu nes; not simply Trevelyan with however, that George Eigar Hicks’s 
social historian’s craft in unravelling the politics put bade in, but Trevelyan i860 painting of “Tte General Post 
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each othSr Asa Briws kind of *><* a < *”■. va “ Ui «8 brilliance of its colour, has been 
Sits the same world of household ambitions of the springtime of the reproduced the wrong way round. And 
mjmi as these- a Dioneer of social enterprise have one by one had to be what the caption describes as a picture 
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social historian’s craft in unravelling 


miuiiiiaiivci tub auuiunvu mu uinn aa , 1 . »■ ■ 1 “ 

much upon the study of the use of cho .f" « nd WjfwJ ■ 

language as upon the social sciences, veritable gallery of the familiar and the 
rZ. . . unfamiliar, of toil and prayer, home 

Thus equipped we are prepared to and street, village and town, field and 
settle comfortably to enjoy a high-leve factory, war ana government, rich and 
reinterpretation of English social poor, through the ages. Designed to 
history, a distillation of the new social f orm an integral part of the narrative, 
history held together by an exposition they provide a visual amplification of 
of grand themes running through the t h e brevity of the text. It is a shame, 
centuries; not simply Trevelyan with however, that George Elgar Hicks’s 
the politics put back in, but Trevelyan ig$o painting of “The General Post 
turned inside out. Alas, it is not that office: One Minute to Six”, for all the 
kind of book at all. The vaulting brilliance of its colour, has teen 


cannot fail to be disappointed that he 
has found no opportunity to display it 
here. But those who do not know, 
or who do not care to let their 
history worry them with problems or 
doubts, will find here a handy single- 
volume version of the . island story 
densely packed with a mass of crisply 
phrased information that far outpaces 
Trevelyan alike in its scope and its 
chronology. It is, indeed, a kind of 
amalgam of annual register and social 
record reporting across the centuries, 
and it is no mean feat to have compiled 
such a document. The detail under- 
standably grows greater as the narra- 
tive approaches the present so that, for 
example, the domestic setting of the 
Second World War is evoked by Music 
While You Work, Workers’ Playtime. 
Myra Hess's lunchtime concerts, 
British Restaurants, and . the “points 
system" of rationing less essential 
foods; and of course by the Beveridge 
Report and Butler's Education Act. 
The list, it might be noted, does not 
include Vera Lynn, or Woolton pie, or 


the unspeakable snoek, so that those 
encountering wartime life for the first 
time will not quite get its full flavour, 
although they are given a generous 
bite. 

It would need a small sqund of 
different experts to assess the 
reliability of the immense amount of 
factual information contained in this 
book, and it is perhaps no more than 
mildly disconcerting to find it slated 
that Coke of Holkham increased the 
produce of his Norfolk estate fourfold 
In fifteen years at the close of the 
eighteenth century, when this legend 
has long since been demolished; or to 
see it asserted that the farsighted were 
correct in predicting in the 1820s that 
the number of b arses in the country 
would be greatly reduced in the 
approaching steam-driven future, 
wnen in fact the number, Went on 
increasing until the clofce of the 
nineteenth century. These are, how- 
ever, small signs that the novice 
coming upon English social history for 
the first time in this book should be 
warned that it is not without blemish. 
.And it would have been only fair to 
find room to supply him with some 
signposts towards lUTtheT reading, and 
some him that he might graduate to 
reading other kinds of social history: a 
personal suggestion would be Asa 
Briggs’s Victorian People and Viclorlan 
Cities, for a start, 


aroes as these: a pioneer of social 

L?.a 1 l * l 


history and of urban history in this 
coantry, an innovator in the history of 
dus, and the distinguished first 
ptddent of the British Social History 


Society, he cannot fail to arouse keen 
expectations with the present volume. 


le preliminaries all suggest that receives 
> will be fulfilled. The enterprise is 320 pagi 
ciously related to the fortY years of devoted 


abandoned in face of the overriding 0 f jj, e building of a nineteenth-century 
task of fitting some sort of a connected cana i fooks suspiciously like a sewer 
narrative of all the centuries from under construction. The time span of 
prehistory (the book begins before the pictures is as large as that of the 
Britain was physically separated from t ex t f stretching from the wooden 
the Continental land mass) to the trackway across the Somerset levels of 
present day (the June 1983 election 4000 oc to the cover of 77ie Economist 
receives a mention) into no more than 0 f February 1982. and their quality 
320 pages, nearly half of which are certainly greatly enhances the appeal 


tODsriously related to the forty years of devoted to pictures. It is useful to 0 f the book. 


eat changes and' Intense activity in 
: study of social history since the 
blkation of Trevelyan’s English 
dolfflsiory, at the end of which. Asa 
Bdm writes, the tltne Is ripe for a 
preliminary attempt at a synthesis, 
covering the centuries, difficult though 


remember, by comparison, that 
Trevelyan allowed himself over 600 
pages to deal , without the politics, with 


Queen Victoria’s death. Squeezed by 
this straitjacket, Lord Briggs remained 


covering the centuneB, difficult though determined not to be reduced merely 
Bietask may be". The main features of to giving an account of everyday life 


For the book will undoubtedly have 
an appeal. It is immensely difficult to 

n fiAnarnl taviknoU In Civnk n 


short compass, and professional social 
historians will say that the task should 
not have been attempted. It is true that 
Briggs has had no scope to develop any 


-footed workers 


controlled world of the factory farm. . 

Juliet Clutton-Brock Historians and biologists may not fajliw to 

■ . : ■ •' _ like some of the nssertlons In the could be 

iim*, »r : efevon pages of Introduction, which generation 

JUDt UrquHart summanze the history of agriculture wildances 

**Wwli on the Farmi Thelr history fronl its beginnings at the ond of the are extinct 
• fom th* earliest tjmes to tiie present Inst Ice Age to the present dnv, but tiivcrsKy c 
day,-. ' v they will have to agree thai. Ilkelhe been ton. ■ 

’ I82te no n« ' rest of the book, they arc well written, work of thi 

d,£2,95 ' • • ■ easy lo read; nnd reasonably accurate, whichwas 

- . : , , • ThS is an account of social os well as uuimprovi 

V..-..' . agricultural history tint! It covers a very manyofv 

Mreah wrote- thpt no, nation Of wide range of topics from the droving extinction 
Waters would commit so great a of cattle to the butchery of the family peon rem 
Wfidet M to useihe, labour of animals; pig, and the history of cock-fighting, farming ^ 
«ttne rest- of: humanity would not '- . , , „ -realize tfo 

' ^ progressed very fa/ without the The six central chapters are on the often 

•. Sfira [he history of the aqat^ig, sheep, cow, material i 

, *teblos|» .- of v humans ^and "their horse, and poultry. Tne changing roles ^ture an 
. ^Mtjcanimals; Judy UrSuhprt has .these animals In fat ■ human world hove an® 
Mien'a ; dell P hibhThH X^ from - the times, of their first .cross-bre* 


national heritage and we are also 
falling to save genetic material that 
coula be of great value tp future 
generations of fanners. Because the 
wild ancestors of the pony and the cow 
are extinct there is no way thRt genetic 
diversity can be retrieved dnfco it has 
been lost. Judy Urquliaj* describes the 
work of the Rare Breeds Survival Trust 
which was founded in 1973 to save the 
unimproved breeds of farm animals, 
many of which were on the verge of 
extinction. The work of the Trust has 
been remarkably successful arid the 
farming community is beginning to 
-realize that in keeping: these old arid 
often very 'allrnctlve breeds, genetic 
material is -being preterved for the 
future Bnd indeed that . the abimals 
hove an economic value, especially for 
cross-breeding. > . 


/ l gWtic ariimaU; Judy Urqtihart has of .these animals in the hummj worm hove an economic value, especially for 

-- the hUtorv of' farm animals dortesttcation te. the present uay are . • , ■ — ; — . • 

:thls : pqlnt very’ clearly. descrlW sympathetlcall^nd^t^^^^ Two monographs ; bh ■* asjjoiris Of: 
; the change? that are many . oxeeH^t pboto^aphs. life . iq ; - hiofwnth- 

t^ei place in the relationships drawings, and reproduction! 5 of old London bave recently beeir 

> s iandsCabe^ ^ ;'over-^ thh tn« Uven someof the detal s a« qlstjnctiy.stiaJcyj. Rofidi Croucji;End, v 

'■^PbuSS taSt - ^fie for' those Cafinptscer ** 

. boitso^Uo^vsri?V be tht Whatever ^:, Londoh Nistory Workshop' Ceptre. 



"**' Important resource on microfiche V l " I 

LEONARDO DA VINCI I 

Nature Studies I 

from the Royal Collection 
Anatomical Drawings • - 

from the Royal Collection 

Some of {he most prized Leonardo drawings - including 
many details- examined in colour, utilising both infra-red 
and ultra-violet light to provide scholars with an exciting f 

new appraisal of these magnificent works. 1 

Nature Studies: 147 large formal colour images an4fichet; 

mcalD • 

fulfy indexed; £78 ■ • '• • ■* ■■'■. ]■}' ■ '.■>/: • 

TheDrawingSofRaphael. 
atthe AshmoleanMuseuiii; . 

H "' The iargtet and ^most comprehensive collection of : . 

Raphael drawings in existence^ published in colotir with ‘ 
a number of important detail studies. Itprovides the 
first comprehensive visual examinauon of this ’ 

V- ; ••' . priceless collection. ;' 

J 56 large format colour images oft 4fichesj printed ihdexj 

. Indextothe Tate Gallery Archives 

This prievtously unpublished index reflects the richness • ' • 
and diversity of an Outstanding collection of r 

documentation on'the lives and works of tw^ntfoth -century • 

, artists. . \ . '. j- •’/ 

Approx- 20,000 index cards (plus many photographs) on 45 ... ,-, 

[iches;£79,'p»blicafmAuiitwn 1983 t , . - . : 

' •. ’ Nmijeries ’• • J' 

Prpippt fiooks AActor’s Copiesi 
; 'theatre-Mu^dui, V & A, Lpn46d 

Now playirigi WiiliairiPoel, James H- Hdckett, - .. ;i. 

Mrs F|itrickCfjnpbeil»rne Old Vic . ./ 

l - weretorerpret«Laiidperfonn<ro, apdlncmdingihutabec,; , 

/ (tfunpubushed m^uBcrlptpl^y?. 1 

| . : » ■ *■ -:1 i.'. '■ i' . 'r ; ^swjWiuMi ^ ; • . ' • 

‘Hwnerbt. ■■■'■• ,y 

Architectural Drawings in • 

•. ■ .. theV&A •- ” . ••• ':/ 

.1 ;'';;-A)md8R*2,0CK3i d$r4twliags^ alcoxhikt^erVUutiL ^ 

/ John PollaidjSeddoh holdingyin tJW V8tA rfoUpwtog jhe . ; 


teportahvcoUecdonoftefchitec to«4;dratw rigaj 
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The omnipotent planners 


’•'•vR! 


Ferenc Feher, Agnes Heller 
and GyOrgy Markus 

Dictatorship over Needs 
312pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £22.50. 

0 631 13184 1 

The three authors of this book are 
Hungarian dmigrds who now live in 
Australia,. Brought up as Marxist 
intellectuals under the influence of 
Georg Luk&cs, their increasingly 
critical attitude both to their own 
society and to Marxist orthodoxy 
made them intolerable even to the 
comparatively tolerant KSd&r regime. 
This remarkable book is the result of 
prolonged discussion, and represents, 
in my view, one of [he best and most 
stimulating accounts available of the 
nature ana functioning of Soviet-type 
societies. It is addressed, as the authors 
explain in their preface, to "the 
Western Leftist", whose miscon- 
ceptions they are evidently anxious 
to correct, but it can be read with 
great profit by anyone with an interest 
in these societies, or indeed in 
Communism or Marxism, whatever 
their political views. 

Among the book's many virtues is a 
spirit of ruthless self-criticism, not least 
concerning the authors' own earlier 
uncritical commitment to Marxism and 
to trying to reform the regime by 
pressure and persuasion, in tne belief 
(now seen to be naive) that the 
leadership did not understand its own 
best interests. Now they can write: 
“Within the framework of really 
existing socialism it is a question of 
whether Marxism can fulfil the 
functions of a critical theory at all’' , and 
"a confrontation with the reality of 
•thepe societies demonstrates, deep 
conceptual ambiguities and in- 
adequacies in the theoreticol 
heritage of classical marxism itself, 
■pie system they are: ‘analysing they, 
consider not only to have been 


them.” Planners prefer predictability, 
and perfectly predictable choice is a 
contradiction m terms, whence the 
natural tendency to limit choice, to 
impose a product mix, in the name of 
“efficient’' planning. 

Managers, and party officials, are 
supposed to give priority to the general 
interest, defined by the summit of the 
ruling oligarchy, but in practice they 
pursue sectoral goals, since it is in 
terms of these that their performance 
will be judged. The system seems 
irrational from the standpoint of 
economic efficiency, and even from the 
ancle of the economic interest of the 
ruling stratum itself: “even very high- 
ranking members of the apparatus 
earn, even in real terms, less than 
some successful small private entre- 
preneurs". The shortages which the 
system constantly generates are seen as 
a malfunction, a source of acute 
concern, by the top bureaucrats 
themselves. 'So why not reform the 
system7 The authors - in this chapter it 
is Gydrgy Markus - answer: because 
the dominant "goal-function" of the 
system is to maximize the resources 
"under the global disposition of the 
apparatus of power”. This, of course, is 
a source of 1 contradictions. Thus the 
desire to solve the food problem at 
minimum cost was and is perfectly 
genuine. It is clear that the private 
plots produce at least cost, and that 
cooperatives or collectives use re- 
sources less inefficiently than state 
farms. Despite which n dispro- 
portionate share of resources is 
allocated to state farms, while private 
production is obstructed. Irrational? 
Not in terms of the dominant goal- 
function defined above. The question 
which the authors do not answer is 
whether, under the pressure of 
circumstances, consideration of 
economic efficiency will not sometimes 
gel the upper hand, when economic 
irrationality threatens also the hold oh 
To 


Alec Nove 

the “unique and distinct social group" consists of “intellectuals”, the authors negative aspects of the 

which dominates Soviet-type societies note the anomalous position of the trudition could have uh 

a class? This issue, which is widely experts. "Their work is badly needed, emergence of such *5 * h 

discussed among the Western “left ", is but at the same time objectively the^ offensive to (he authors’ core? ■ 0 


presented in a most intelligent and 
open-minded way. Marx's definition of 
class was ambiguous, and the authors 
agree with Weber’s view that “the strict 
concept of class is applicable only to 
societies in which the market plays a 
regulative role". The dominance of 
politics over the economy, and the 
political nature of the power of high 
officialdom - the dependence of each 
individual official on acceptance by his 
peers and his superiors - leads to 
the rejection of the label “class”. 
"Members of the apparatus in soviet- 
type societies form a unique social 

S which has no convincing 
sis in history and we lack a 
suitable term even to designate it.” The 
important point is made that millions 
of people, quite minor cogs in the vast 
machine, down even to an underpaid 
shop assistant, can “enjoy at least 
moments of identification with the 
apparatus of power", treating the 
ordinary citizen as a supplicant. 
Equally important is the realization 
that, within the given system, the 
power apparatus hilfils a necessary 
integrating function; it is not as such 
parasitic. 

Like all regimes, this one requires 
legitimation. The system can and 
should be described as totalitarian, and 


ore alien elements in the (polif 
system of domination." Tney arc 
“learned servants", though they enn 
exercise some influence. 

What is the importance, if nny, of 
ideology? This is another widely 
discussed issue, and here again the 
book is indispensable reading. The 
authors argue that Soviet “marxism- 
leninism" is undiscussable dogma, not 
ideology in any sense they arc prepared 
to accept. It is presented as pseudo- 
science, the sole correct doctrine; the 
party is infallible. The authors see 
themselves as having been genuine 
ideologists, ie, they discussed 
Marxism, albeit from within its own 
doctrinal limits. They thought that 
their harassment by officials was due to 
irrationality or stupidity, but they now 
see they were wrong: doctrine (or 
dogma) “cannot tolerate ideology of 
any kind, marxist ideology least of all", 
and so “plurality of marxism" is “best 
practised in secret". Officialese, 
described as “the language of 
domination",’ has incorporated dia- 
lectical materialism, but as “ritualized 
formula”, and hardly any leader has 
any interest in what Marx may have 
said on any topic. It is all a kind of 
“state religion' 1 , and Agnes Heller 
summarizes in a page all the basic 


... _ _ . . - power. To . some extent this has 

; ;Un^oreseftTi by Marxist theory ,‘‘but In a happened in . Hungarian Agriculture, 

hBYedBcoUectivization (“the 
x . * 1 .. , ■;* , : . ' .fio^heidlTMpohiibUUy iyri em**) 1h ; 

The authors remain on the left, but „ 'P a - &nd reforms are stirring even on 


the authors pull no punches about tenets which any conformist citizen 
Stalin or his henchmen (“unscrupulous (“the silent majority"?) can memorize 
murderers”). But “terroristic total- and which constitute * r the application 

of marxism-leninism". Does that mean 
he accepts them? She suggests the 
paradoxical term of “forcedconsent", 
of which the unanimous vote for the 
only., candidate at “elections” is a 
familiar example r- though I think she 
understates the extent to which, in the 
USSR at least, the system is accepted. 

So what kind of society is it? In the 
last part of this fascinating book, Feher 
tries his hand at definitions. Not a 


itarianism" died with Stalin, and 
we now have “legitimation by 
tradition" (national ana revolutionary 
tradition, its Ionic being essentially 
conservative), fi has been found 
inconvenient to exclude Stalin from 
post-revolutionary continuity^ hence 
the suppression of de-Stalmizatlon. 


dearly their Marxism has had to be 
substantially revised. They devote the 
first part of the book to Western neo- 
Marxist interpretations of Soviet 
societies. In the process a great many 
/challenging observations are made; 
: tijus. ; contrary to typical Western 
. leftists, theyiassert that “if one rejects 
. all ,, steps towards decentralization, 


Soviet farms. But there is certainly 
much explanatory power in the 
analysis presented here. The more so 
as the authors trace with great skill the 
Institutional and behavioural ways in 
which the plans and intentions of the ■ 
top leadership., and informatiori-flows 
took become severely distorted in 
practice', 1 :and htw excess demand is' 


There is a good discussion qf the 
purpose and role of apparently 
' meaningless constitutional forms, the 
rejection of- arty sort of pluralism, 
which maketi au : “elections- .a farce. 
“The population has no rights vis-^-vis 
the apparatus, it can only ask for 
favours." There is an image, and self- 
image, of paternalism. Rejecting the 
notion that the power apparatus 


'vhot socialism shouId^bS^H 
forbids even a summary of £ 
answer, which includes l pj 
criimue of Leninism, “rontenH 
the democracy and liberties of WaZ 
civil society", the gaps and ambi2 
of Marx sown theories, the "m,Z 
abominable system of (perso^ 
dependency” which resulted frj 
elimination of liberal values and & 
market. A “perverted radical elite* 
unscrupulously clings to power. Tin 
authors clearly believe that the wtofc 
notion of “the withering away of fo 
state” was dangerous nonsense, at 
indeed is “the dictatorship of the 
proletariat"; the separation of pown 
is an essential principle of tolmble 
government. 

Is the system now drifting Into a 
crisis? They suggest that perhaps it is. 
Nationalist-centripetal tendencies ut 
reinforced by the Soviet Union's 
economic ana cultural weaknesses. 
The challenge to the system from some 
. sort df renaissance of critical Maniaa 
- to which the authors subscribed- his 
clearly collapsed. So what are thereal 
alternatives to the continuation of (Ie 
present system? Interestingly, the 
authors, while proclaiming thenssehp 
to be socialist radicals, regard liberal 
capitalism as preferable to the 
“dictatorship over needs" that them 
existing in Eastern Europe; “fort 
would be no socialist achievements to 
lose, the work-force could only pin 
liberties”. But even though tty 
recognize that the words “tnandjo 
and T, socialism" now evoke contempt 
among the masses, they see no sign of 
any desire to restore capitalism. They 
continue to aspire to some form o! 
genuine socialism, but their wto 
analysis leaves them in a state of 

S lexed pessimism. The book ends 
a wry joke: Max Weber had 
warned his Former pupil Lukdcshi 1919 
that the Russians would “bereave 


“transition". “Something else", hither- 
to unknown , and clearly dictatori al and 

unpleasant; : Yet it.enVerged from socialism of its reputation . . ■ for e 
socialist movements and ideologies, hundred years", so they conclude with 
The authors remain socialists. So the ' " 

question has to be asked, and it is 
honestly and squarely put; what 


uuiiwivu jr wus a , gu (uvy -- 

"the most optimistic sentence in wc 
book; of these hundred, sixty yeirs 
have already elapsed”. 


i'-u’ii'i , all .steps - towards' decentralization, P‘aPuce, 'anQ how 
R;;v.J::.-.;:. : itoymid3: th? introduction o{ ; .gcnerotpdr • . .. 
i -iOi •: , V; ■regutettpg economic mechanisms and .' , 'they "also say m 
££/ • ; ^marketing ... Incentives^ then . .Situation ‘of th^ wo 



ty ipuch of. value on the Michael Freeden 
^ workers. There ismo;' " ‘ v ‘ " 



s (Wth legal arid economic) element in 

R JjJ -1 ' ‘kjWjfl jjjjf-' ' W^btynce rif , uhb^Ipymeut’'.: of 

reserve. 


organic 

been far. more socially orientated than 
some interpretations would havens 
'..rbeljeve; -r 

^ Gaus concentrates on six theorists - 
Mill,T.-H. Grderi, Bosanquet, Dewey, 
Hobhouse and Rawls. Specifically, his 
aipi Is to argue from a social concept of 
. human nature entertained by these 
liberals to a range * 


work. A telling argument against thfc 
categorization is that nooe.ot 
Bosanquet’s liberal contemporary 
Hobhouse included, regarded nun®* 
liberal, and any slndy of an utawg 
must address itself to Its consunlptiM 
as well as its production, Gaus, twugDi 
slops short of giving an account s 


ned by these stops short of giving an 

S ~ 7T - T of connected .liberalism as an ideology, and so i»» 

1 . vyfiy is itthat while liberalism has been W 1008 Gerais adopt bn liberty, not anchor his subjects idep'loiw 
■ ‘ PO»tMy dormant for mbch of this dmocraw, property and equality. At angunge of the debate thatfomw 

■ century, , i yet : its intellectual tlie same time, human development in them . and in which their exact meaning 



^ J ^ i V tisually easy tb fiod'workfr 

irfMdftli have 

N v ■ d^jVfdi^hou^holds (npf , di)entfgHt : somqredress;---— ' • - 

7 ?}d>o£ Industry lts&lf). ibe traditibnal ,, jbti security a 
^ Mapdst identification qf platuilfi^ with ’ ’ riay^ bfdyided ,. 1VI 
[Socialism aitd .of. the maxket.;with : guilty of'l’politicar misbehaviour 

■ ' ■ ^ The - 'Omni- , but trade ' unions' ate 1 l -‘a subordinate 

-.pqtqtice and omnipresence of (he , element of the 


JSjSjy. : respectability seems, if anything, to be, f 8 9 c [al context is seen as the essence of becomes clear. 


n ^? th6 i r creas ^ ? Recc,lt ‘ years’, have individuality itsclf. Irnportantly,, then, ; -Qabs assists his 6Wq .aoaWi V , 
n • 1 witnessed , ai maBnlflcent revival , . n t Gaus s liberals reject the market model rhnnd n«. M rh nf his six fhihxeis. > 
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Napoleonic studies 


David Robinson 

Michel Ciment 
K ubrick 

Translated by Gilbert Adair 

236 pp. Collins. £13.95 (paperback. 


0 00 116353 5 

Sdntzberg, de la photo au cinema 
144pp. Paris: Chfine/Hachette. 20fr. 

TlKre is a growing distaste among 
the more austere cinema academics in 
Britain for film books with pictures. 
Pictures are too attractive to oe quite 
terious, and anyway, they argue, still 
photographs can only misrepresent an 
irt whose essence is motion. Publishers 
lend to encourage this puritanism, for 
pictures cost money; well reproduced 
pictures - since new technologies are 
still far behind the old methods of 
twenty or thirty years ago in results- are 
prohibitive. 

Tire books of Michel Ciment are an 
invigorating corrective. He accords 
images the same importance as the 
texts, using them purposefully to 
complement the concentrated, lucid 


iutrate the text or supplement it or 
cake their own point. It is for instance 
i great deal more effective to illustrate 
fe characteristics of Stanley 
Knbrick’s pictorial vision - the 
(poetries, the expressionist lighting, 
me use of the actors face as mask, the 
vide angles and threatening 
penpectives of corridors and deep 
looms - than to describe them in 
voids. Sometimes the images are left 
without commentary.* Kubrick opens 
with a chronology of images which 
*hyw to stimulate the reader's own 
wall of Kubrick’s career and to 
provide at the outset a clear, shared 


point of reference. A later pictorial 
essay called “Directing" portrays the 
artist as man, and the outward signs of 
inner changes over the years. The slim, 
good-looking young Bronx Jew with 
penetrating eyes and a veritable aura 
about him of bright ideas, becomes, 
more guarded as time goes by, and 1 
seems to recede into the shadows 
behind the camera. Theeyes, framed by 
the unkempt hair and bcurd of later 
years,, are still, when glimpsed, 
penetrating. 

• Alongside the pictures, Michel 
Ciment \s text closes in on the subject 
and then broadens out like one of 
Kubrick's own famous zoo ms hots. The 
central section, “Between reason and 
passion: Reflections on tin oeuvre in 
evolution", is n twenty-part essay on 
uspccts of Kubrick's work that is 
dnzzling in its analysis and range of 
references both within and outside 
Kubrick's work. It is the measure of 
Kubrick's stature that his films - a 
small enough body: eleven features 
including the prentice work; and the 
output always becomes slower - 
support this degree of analysis. 

Kubrick is one of the cinema's rare 
visionaries, with an inquiring and 
personal view of the cosmos. Ciment 
defines the tragic motif that runs 
through his entire work: “Kubrick's 


unassailable strategy which never- 
theless contrives to lead to their 
undoing .... Logic and precision are 
thwarted by passion, by some 
'emotional' error. Kubrick's love of 
machines perhaps derived from some 
suspicion of human weakness." 
Kuorick, he observes (with special 
reference to A Clockwork Orange and 
The Shining ), is haunted by the sense of 
the beast that lurks in man; and he is 
fascinated by the eighteenth century, 
evoked not only In Barry Lyndon, but 
in visions or visual references in A 
Clockwork Orange and 2001 , just 
because that age of reason 


optimistically tried to deny man's discipline, a genius for the invention of 
bestial self. Ciment distinguishes a new strategies, a taste for harmony . . . 
persistent Oedipal theme in Kubrick’s but also an insatiable appetite for 
work and points out curiously that the power and an energy in wielding it 

nn ii nl. kl. Cl L.i ■ . _ _ . ... , .. ° , 


an anarchist", says Kubrick in a 1972 m which Kubrick himself seems to 
interview, one of three reprinted in the meet and merge with the Kubrick tragic 
book; nnd I don t think of myself as a hero. 

n^ouMhVnoSm e S^tafhk In Uke Chaplin Kubrick has the kind of 
dark humour l n in I !rn t v Nation which the rest of the world 

”3JiI SLSi n SS y tends 10 see as nn obsession, regarding 

Lie faci of life that^strikcs him E 

SM«^ 5a L hiS 2M/ rkl i r , .li lJ5 ’. Dr P rQ iL r of^ Kubrick s ear “films' (^nd 
Alamos decision.' ^Before the first 

S rnfi f ™ y .'„ h S to eivo himself up totally to his goal - 

pn H 1 1 J H^Trl S a " d which was the movie - for you have to 

R^.^,^SSthe«Blh !™“ ,h y° ur "o* 10 the md of >™ r 

is still here doesn't alter the mind- 

boggling decision that was made at that . Rment s Schatzberg, de la photo an 

time ’’ cinema is not very likely to follow 

Kubrick, whose first sod enduring **** ‘"to tnasMM for Jerry 
eshninarsmhu SchatzberB has not the same cult status 


boggling decision that was made at that 
time." 

Kubrick, whose first and enduring 
interests are chess, photography and 
the rhythmic disciplines ofjazz, is the 
supreme technician. In his attention to 
detail (not just the making of the film, 
but also its marketing, advertising, 
exhibition), his infectious appearance 
of inexhaustibility, his involvement in 


bchatzberg has not the same cult status 
in Anglo-Saxon countries that he has in 
France. But for Ciment, as associated 
professor of "Civilisation am£ricaine" 
at the University of Paris, Schatzberg 
must have a special appeal 
Schatzberg's first four films, Puzzle of a 


evci y nauw.i ui mul crau, nc muaiui mi . .... 

resembles Chaplin. Unlike Chaplin he ^rk, Scarecrow and Dardy, the All- 
is not an actor; to compensate he often American GW were portraits of people 
operates his own camera, it is “?e margins of contemporary 
interesting that both men dreamed of 

making a film about Napoleon. Tynan (1979) and Honeysuckle Rose 
Kubrick in one of the interviews were about more central social 

and ulntotertZh !hL Sfi 

Napoleon’s “big-budgeted disaster". TphoWgrapta E 0 f 

“In Napoleon", writes Ciment, eclectic styles (with here and there a I 
“there co-existed not only a gift for touch of Avedon, of Weegee, of Vogue, 
administration, a zeal for the passing of of Weston, of Beaton) to a film maker 
laws and decrees, a love of order and still In search of clear direction. 


Operatic elements 


Michael Wood 

GauServadio 
! *hjno Visconllt A biography 
Weid$nfeld and Nicolson. 

8M7778J29 / 

3 SP*}! ^lpnc' 1 , Visconti once snid, 
wtbeuniespfManh, Proiist, Mahler, 
•^bom in 1906 . . The date 
fttjhe, mythologizing game away, 

1‘t belonUftfi (n Iha fimaa nf rAAionu 


^^.“•poiogtemg game away, 
1 J^P n iw.to tiie times of Cocteau, 
Tennessce[WiHiams, but 
appeared in the novels 
and he did seek In 
SSI'S 6 flav0 ^ r Of Mahler’s music, 
wS . y ^'ng both Mann and 

fc^!^^ rt ;6nd'hJs Don Carlo in 

'SSEBSS& '<#***+'** ‘he 
Ca * l ? s 68 a 8tar “ an 

S«ic director °f movies; “My work 
aways, betrays a touch of the 
•v© been accused 
(' I'.ta^e- it as* a 

‘Chilly Jjiid Jong 

5 mw 7 **. La Sctira, and brie 
fath^s--, foibles,; Gaia 
wwio hid® his: dat-k 
TStip a's i ballerina 
j ■>; CWafe Tqscahirii 
director of the 
0973) ahd 
963) was also the 
documentary La 
”* r.i.fhe stark 
the «w and 
# fathers 
‘efqutidertof 
6 r'.nad : :his 
welt ashjs' 


collaborators. A picture emerges of a 
handsome, privileged youth who grows 
from playboy into meticulous 
craftsman while . maintaining the 
manners of a Renaissance duke, 
buying vast houses and gardens and bis 
dogs, surrounded by a .court, °» 
sycophants, tortured by impossible 
homosexual loves (and a few possible 
ones). Visconti played an active part In 
the Italian Resistance, and became a 
Communist. He had a serious stroke in 
1972, heroically managed to finish two 
'more films (Conversation Piece, 1974, 
The Intruder, 1976) and died in 1976. 
Wo have to guess this late date, or' 
find it elsewhere, since Mb Servadio's 
book is of the kind that gives us the 
hour and the day of its protRgonist’B 
last breath ("anda few hours later, at 


. '5.30 in the afternoon, he died", "tWo be 'splendid tf intended. woman’s 
days later, on the nineteenth"), but not suicide ’..Is" seen as "a negative 
the month or the year. . judgement on the institution'.: of 
It is a book which confuses Julfon marriage*?, ,and "there was . . .^a 
Green with Henry Green, Proust’s certain amount of Marxism in the 
Juplen with someone else’, Julieh. and Man Communist Party, 1 wonder. . 
is curiously contented with its lame We can t gel, c)<we . to -Visconti 
phrases: ^'librettos were nlways through wntinai itid^i Ink! 
traumatic for Puccini"; "Visconti now but he would Be hard to get close to 
plunged into homosexuality as aserious anyway, and we can be reminded of 
choice"; “His love life was tormented, what a figure he was, and wfiat a 
but sentimental despair resulted in mixture hls fUms are of P^sfit ion and 
creativity." We hear of tantrums and tact, The image LmoSt cherish among 
rows ana passions, but are not shown those offered By Ms Servadlo s book is 
the content of nny of them. There is “a that of Visconti as the short-term 
‘ terrible scene between Visconti and .patient of Jacques Lacan. We get HO 
TaFfirelli" But what was U about? details but are tree to dream. Fade-in. 


IMUUIO flwviiy - 7 -"ft 

Zeffirelli". But what was U about? 
What did they say?. Are all terrible 
scenes, like all happy ' families, alike? 
There are ironies here too which would 


Visconti: "But if the unconscious Is 
structured like n film?” Lacan: "Let's 
get back to your grandfather . . 


A Different Ending 


sc:*.. .. , : jsKgt sgt . :: : 


J'M - IT 



•; Tfiathas riot been said. J * 

-But he'll saylt again- 
A grandiloquent Qesh 
On the jawbone of language, 
Its Jowli arid its claptrap. 

Those resonant names - . , 
Alexander, Caesar- 
A rhetoric so easy . 

Arid true? Too ttue. , . 


He speaks of death . * 

‘ And the skull starts tidddirigj;^ :'i 

i- Now you fiape ifi ■ ■- . ' / >' . 

['■Ah Mwyoh’fe tirikip&t y, ,, ■ : ■' / ; '. 

Lltdow^lledo^n, ; f. t 

• You mUsttake what’s coming. ... .. ; 


‘ ' ’ let them alone 


With their consolation, 

. Theiri;est; theirsilence, 
Thei^ beautiful phrases. r 


1 y.- V - , J - 

• .’.Y.'.-'Nfv: j 


BMPl BRITISH 

rfnrfS museum 

[lilillll PUBLICATIONS 


THE INNOCENT 
ANTHROPOLOGIST 

Notes from a Mud Hut 

NIGEL BARLEY 

"Dr Barley does for anthropology 
what Gerald Dunell did for animal 
collecting* David Holloway. Daily 
Telegraph 

216 x L3S 192 pages 15 lino 
drawings 1 map cased £9.95 

THE JAPANESE 
PRINT SINCE 1900 

Old Dreams and New Visions 

LAWRENCE SMITH 

The first complete survey of modern 
Japanese prints published in a 
European language. 

276x219 144 pages 60 colour and 
1 00 b/w illustrations paper .£7.95 

PORCELAIN: REPAIR 
AND RESTORATION 1 
NIGEL WILLIAMS 
Chief Conservation Officer, 
British Museum 
An illustrated practical guide to the 
processes of porcelain restoration 
both for those with little knowledge 
and Tor professional restorers. 
234x169 144 pages 63 Ww 
illustrations 8 linedmwings 
paper £8.B5 

CLOCKS AND 
WATCHES 
HUGHTAIT 

An introduction to the history and 
j development of clocks and wa tehee 

from medieval times to the present 
day. 

215x215 72 pages 36 colour and 
38b/w Illustrations 7 line 
drawings paper £4.95 


{ Lecalithatpoctry ' ' v . .-‘-v'Y-' j- 

V Loolkaftor |teeif : A _ ... , % '• v 1 \ 

.• Mdtbewindgo whistle ^ •* 

' . ' Through vatynt chaurtbof*. . /."/ V “.v; 

. .Let ui tit leatt . .. ■ -V j. ''■■■ ; i J 

.: Writeadifietent end log ^ ; v 

• ^wch plain . ; - . " V ,• : ■; ■ 

; Tlmtitbegipoquestion. t'- (i ‘ -. 




■ XUdown,Ue4opm, . .. !. ; ( •: Hvodhero - ■. . : ■ 

■■■X btmsttekewiutsco^ . • ^edtotheiimit 'z:;; ; 

; 1 . /John Mole’:/ 


• T.W, POTTER 
■ J An introductido tri life and eodety iii , 
: Roniah Britain. . ■' •’ 
215 x 215 72 pages 3fi colour and 
. 8f$ bto illustrations. 2 maps 
...paper £4.195 

i 

THE THETFORD 
. TREASURE 

1 Roman Jewellery and fiilver - 

CATHERINE JOHNS and 

< The do (Initiva and ihlly innatratyd . 
.catalogue oftho Tronsure found at the 
t end of 1979. 

- "A superbly produced and illustrated 
volumo, published With remarkable 
■' speed.* Qraham ftebfttr. Popular 
, Archaeology 

276 x 219 164 pages 6 colour and 
' 16 pages h/w illiutratioria cased 
'.'■a-: ‘£27.60 


EARLY MEDIEVAL. ! 

. • : 7 ' 

, Anew oditionof the classic •' 

•i : Introduction to the art of Western 
Europe. 

246x189 128 pages 1^ colour and • 
•. 89 Uw illustrations ■paper £6.50 


t^ROMA^lWRITINa 1 
, . (TABLETS FROJI 

■; 1 ALAN iLHpWMAN ■ 

; 'a oofidie j o traduction to one oftha . 

7 hujVt extitlrig recent awhaeolqgical . 
J ; ,V dijicoverlda ^ 20 O^indeh Writtog • 

■ ' ' tablets dbpoalted prinnid ADlOp.;; • 

.- A . October .245x189 48 pagM .. '. . 

■ ■ ^22 tf w ifiuithitfoM. paper £2,60 ■ ; 

, ■: British Museum 
: ; ; ; • Publications Ltd t I 
> , 46 Bloorrisbury Street C . 
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IRELAND 


Subversive connections 


Roy Foster 

Roger Wells 

Insurrection: The British Experience 
1795-1803 

312pp. Gloucester: Aten Sutton. £16. 
0 86299 019 X 

Treatment of the subjects and period 
dealt with in this book is too often 
pitched in a tone both combative and 
rancorous. This is partly because the 
issues raised can easily be cast in terms 
of immediate rather than historical 
preoccupations in politics, and partly 
Because the field is becoming well 
tilled, and the available evidence 
necessarily limited: an aggressive 
stance is often taken up in order to 
stake out personal territory against 
interlopers. This interesting study is 
flawed, and in some ways vitiated, by 
both weaknesses. 

From the beginning, Roger Wells’s 
manoeuvres are cramped by the opera- 
tions of others in the field: Ann Hone 
has recently analysed contemporary 
London Radicalism, and J. E. Cook- 
son has dealt with the peace movement 
during the Napoleonic wars. Most im- 
portantly for present purposes, 
Marianne Elliott's magisterial Partners 
in Revolution has reviewed the connec- 
tions between Irish rebels and French 
revolutionaries, combining stringent 
research and equable judgment to 
make the subject her own. All these 
books deal with historiographical con- 
troversies; all make their points no less 
effectively for their restraint. This 
approach is not for Dr Wells, whose 
predecessors in the field are variously 
described os "reactionary", “naive 1 , 
V myopic", “sterile", and “imbecile in 
their isolationism". Countering asser- 
tions are equally extravagant, 
E. P. Thompsons work being “mag- 
nificent" and “unsurpassable" while 


the author’s own discoveries are crisply 
described as “staggering”. All this is 
counter-productive as well as weari- 
some; there is a good deal of interest- 
ing material here, and even if it is not as 
suggestive as its author would like, the 
implications raised do not require such 
shrill pleading. 

This is no less true for the fact that 
many of Wells's assertions, like those 
of others in the field, depend upon 
what he calls "speculative analysis” 
and inference. Tne interactions be- 
tween Irish and British radical activity 
in the period have been well estab- 
lished over recent years; Wells adds to 
the picture of triangular activity be- 
tween London, Yorkshire and Ireland, 
and postulates a network of connect- 
ions stretching up to the "respectable" 


Where he does produce interesting erences; it needed careful editorial 
material is on the Secret Service and attention, which is conspicuously lack- 
the Alien Office - notably the figure of ing on every level. Notably in the sec- . 
William Wickham, the government's tions concerning Ireland, inaccuracies 
vital counter-revolutionary operator, abound. It does not instil confidence to 
later to find a berth as Irish Chief read of sectarian outbreaks in Mayo in 
Secretary. Wells does not, however, 1798,wheretheywerenotablyfew;nor 
give him credit for the feelings which to be told that the eighteenth-century 
eventually drove him into retirement: Ascendancy “imposed a Protestant 

self-disgust at being “compelled by my church” on the native Irish; nor to find 
official duty to prosecute to death men Robert Emmet identified as T. A. 
capable and [sic] acting as Emmet has Emmet's son (and Thomas Piikcnham 
done in his last moments for making an as a “nationalist historian”). Other ref- 
effort to liberate their country from erences regarding the Irish dimension 
grievances the existence of many of are completely obscure until the con- 
which none can deny, of which I myself sistently appalling level of proof-read- 
have acknowledged to be umust, ing is grasped: thus the Brchon laws 
oppressive and unchristian . . . / appear repeatedly as "Breton”, and ref- 


erences re 
are compl 


mpletely 
:ly appafli 


obscure until the con- 


Too often, in fact, this study ignores 
the ambivalence, muddle ana self-de- 


reaches of parliamentary opposition, j us j on of human actions, by attempting 
as we as down to the secret stores of 


as well as down to the secret stores of to construct a schematic '^alternative" 
pikes and the oaths sworn in country history. Too often .also, the interesting 
pubs. This raises the wrangle over eyi- patterns that are drawn out regarding 
dance and representanveness familiar counter-subversion measures, or the 
st nee the irruptionon to the histono- interaction between food shortages 
graphical scene of Thompson s Making ant j pop U | ar politics, are obscured by 
°f du English Working Class] ana tlie poor production of the work as a 
though the vision of Francis Burdett as who f e , book represents many 
a would-be, Philippe Egalitd is more of researcht an( f a , arge a ccu- 

Lkdan of “ • nd ref - 

lously prestigious”, in Wells's rather 
odd locution) as serious revolutionar- 
ies may cause some surprise. Here as X T • a • Til 

elsewhere, Elliott's restraint is more \f 1 f'TI fj| C ||T I 

persuasive: “the role of the opposition " IV L1111U \-/X. L. 

in a United programme was one of gov- 

eminent-forming when success nad 

been achieved rather than active parti- Joseph Lee 

ci pat ion in its attainment, and given _ 

the long association between the _ M 

opposition and many United leaders, JOEL mokyr 

the latter’s belief in such co-operation why Ireland Starved: A Quantitative 

was reasonable.” In safer times, glam- an d Analytical History of the Irish 

orous figures like O Connor and Economy, 1800-1850 

SSSlSi; bythe \SvHSt *.®SSt U " Win ' £2 “ 0 ' 

tion had changed. Here , as elsewhere , 0 04 5 _ _ _ , 

Wells plays down the importance of the 

: wartime mentality. Why the Irish Famine claimed, on Joe 


erences to "Gallic" practices must pre- 
sumably be read as “Gaelic". (Wells 
may. however, have u case for describ- 
ing Father Philip Roche as a "heroic 
libertine” rather than “libertarian".) 
Throughout the work, a film is im- 
posed between reader and writer by 
recurring idiosyncrasies of spelling. 


recurring idiosyncrasies of spelling, 
punctuation ana usage: “consols”, for 
instance, appear as “consuls", the 
word “prevaricate" is invariably used 
instead of “procrastinate”, and “con- 
flagration" employed to signify any 
kind of outbreak, however uncom- 


Victims of the blight 


Joseph Lee 


centuries - a robustly popular 
interpretation to follow on the 
application of econometric techniques. 

So bald a list of some of the more 
striking, and sometimes controversial, 
findings cannot begin to capture the 
ingenuity of the calculations and the 
fertility of the hypotheses that make 
this an exceptionally rewarding work. 
It may be, indeed, that the very 
fecundity of Mokyr's mind has 
sometimes diverted his aim from the 
main target, and even tempted him 
into the trap of explaining too much. 
For there is a certain imbalance 
between the seventeen-page penul- 
timate chapter, on the Famine 
itself, and the preceding two hundred 
and sixty pages. For all theirpower and 
penetration, these do not quite prepare 
the reader for two Issues central to 
the Famine chapter, the regional 
variations in death-rates, ana the 
importance of consumption patterns. 
"Ireland? 1 did not, of course, starve. 
The.Famine was heavily regional in its 
impact. Mokyr does assert on his very 
first page . that “poverty was not 
conflneato the proverbially wretched 
conditions in the Irish West: it was bod 
in the cottages of Armagh, in the 


r.-% 


PUBLISHING 


>.V 




Joel Mokyr 

Why Ireland Starved: A Quantitative 
and Analytical History of the Irish 
Economy, 1800-1850 
330pp. Allen and Unwin. £22.50. 

0 04 941010 5 

Why the Irish Famine claimed 4 on Joel 
Mokyr's estimate, well over a million 
victims between 1846 and 1851, 
remains a major puzzle of Western 
European, history. The Dutch- 
American Mokyr, a leading New 
Economic Historian, seeks to establish 
the causes, to which relatively little 
systematic attention has been devoted 
In the literature, that left the Irish 
economy uniquely vulnerable to 
the ravages or the potato blight. 
His procedure is to review in separate 
chapters the familiar explanations of 
Irish poverty - over-population, 
landlordism, agrarian outrage; cap- 
ital shortage, labour difficulties, entre- 
preneurial failure, emigration. • 
He ' marches the candidates in 
succession on to the parade-ground. 


. pULUCYCillClR 

don’t know what’s happening down under 
“i : 'i^ pf Australian 

time to find out!. - 

There 1 s a trade exhibition featuring t-hp rmam 


inspects then) closfely, then dispatches farms of the midlands, and in 

them- imperiously with the injunction, ■ Wicklow mountains. It was almost 
“must do better”.. This approach synonymous with life in Ireland.” The 


•must do better.. This approach . . . ... 

provides a stimulating survey of the structure of the book obliges us to wait, 
current state of research Into Irish however, until page 267. For the crucial 
economic history In the first half or the ° f Famine deaths by county, 

nineteenth century. In addition, his While this records some excess 
own explorations yield a rich harvest of mortality in even the least affected 
information and interpretation. There 1 a roas, the dramatic regional variations 
are important new estimates ' of provide (he most striking feature. It 
key demographic variables, including' should be stressed that the work, the 
Famine mortality itself, . ' infant “rat page notwithstanding, contains 
mortality rates, age, at marriage, and - wpbrtant Information on regional 
birth-rates. ■ • ' •• ' • . differences, IhQugh the author’s 

Some of the conclusions may raise JSgg Tiff 
hackids as well as eyebrows. Mokyr. » r «? *k e ri Poor _f- aw 

Hismkcns fhp Mnlfhudan innrlal Cpmoiissipfl . Bpd the DeVOtl COID- 


Pp !v : h. from over 70 publishers will be on display, 
f i fe: ; .covering all categories from law to literature, 

l humour to humanities. . 



bustible. The text has to be 
strutted as it is read. 

Wells is throughout attempting 
make a case, and such eiofe 
presentation can only muffle hk 
message. Much of that case seem 
over-dramatic unless one bean in m3 
his description of “revolutions 
activity” as “including popdi 
movements and mass pressnreS 
political reform on demoentk 
principles”. Given this general 
definition, the only large quibble left 
is the meaning of “mass’’; and 
contemporaries as acute as (W 
Canning saw that this was a "trite a5 
futile argument . . . when was a 
revolution effected in any state but by 
an active and enterprising mborityr 
In the twenty years since ThomKoCi 
blockbuster, the question of retafioes 
and balance between state, minority 
and putative majority has been fincth 
argued, often in terms that ue-i 
transparent cipher for more modem 
preoccupations. Wells's book h to 
intermittently absorbing statement 01 
one side of the debate; but unless lakts 
in conjunction with other recent 
contributions, the illumination ft 
provides can only be fitful. 





Famine economy. Relatively link of 
the analytical thrust of the volume 
much of which is devoted to explaining 
the lack of investment in agneuttme 
seems to lead up to tne crucial 
observation in the Famine chapter that 
“Irish agriculture, after all, aw diver 
sifted. ... It was the consumption 
pattern of its lower classes that was 
insufficiently diversified." Certainly, 
starving £onnaught cottiers watching 
Iheir puny hoards of food bera 
whisked away to pay the rent in 184 
can have derived scant comfort from 
the reassurance that “the outflow d 
savings through landlords investing 
abroad . . . must have been wholly 
offset in the long run by expo 
surpluses.” That was truly a Keynesian 
“long run”l A consequence of the 
supply-side approach is that Ur 
probing discussion of the impact c 
landlordism on the economy devau 
•relatively little attention to 
implications of the role of rent w 
demand patterns. 

Mokyr, .ns befits a compare* 
economic historian, treats Ireland as« 
case-study in the global history w 
poverty. Enlightening though in. 
perspective is, it inuy be ® ou “*f fl i. 
"Ireland’s experience in the (WWW 
the nineteenth century serves • 
reminder of the cost of falling 
industrialize.'' The Famine, after • 
occurred in the political unit 
the most Industrialized economy^ 
time. Most of Western Europefw 
industrialize before 1847. Bu. 
"hungry 40s" did not (urnmlogj 
on the continent. The east of £ 
had similarly failed to industrial^*, 
it suffered nothing like the WQ 
of the west. Mokyr’s own 
'suggest that excess •|" ot * 52 *A ' 
actually higher 10 *he 
industrialized north-east ■ i, 

the less industrialized ^ 

may be that development - 
distinguished more 
industrialization, Jind its 


I beqn ,^01.fe>4h3 ItWtjnd;7 Agrviftph 


pter; and to have solight systematic 
qnal-explanatlops for the recorded 


’■adopts, towards his subject. 

.be hoped, that this occasiongy» ; 

..asperating, f but ■.■jjWiiSS* ' 

study Jn Which eve^cha^ arl JJ^5i| * 

review!. article in 

. arouse the! constructi ve r eS P < r s ".: . : 
ri.chly deserves. • •: ; ■ > 


: Mr 

i M. 

d 


v: ; • • '• % 



otced by the suspicion that the 
ps, 0opcejytrates excessively on 
K'.oLMdljctipn rather Jhan^ 
' 1,41 J-rtlienekit in 
yLS.fendcireyjo preferiuppLy-side 

tssAmtiSsk 


n rather .than!? ;hy 

bi in lie relit in Louth (138pp. 

feriupply-side The:; ppemna ; chapfort; 01 ^ 


World* War, ' wnicn » 

Chapter 3.' Laffan 
the ; ’Gdvefwne!i(: of 

Fe}rt.artd.tlm l Treaty,.un« 1 the h -, „ 

•Coihnfisif6ii. r A?VV i; 

chapteV on die “Two Irish sop _ . 
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Six poems from The Price of Stone 


Richard Murphy 


Friary 


Each time you breathe my name - Ross Err illy - 
Young leaf-growth rustics in the druid wood, 
Foiled to convert my land so thoroughly 
Stone crosses stand on grass where forest stood. 


Here the rain harps on ruins, plucking lost 

Tunes from my structure, which the wind pours through 

In jackdaw desecration, carping at the dust 

And leprous sores my towers like beggars show. 


Now my fish-ponds hold no water. Doors and aisles 
Are stacked with donors' tombs, badly invested, 

A gift for peeping toms: my lecherous gargoyles 
Hacked oft' by thieves, the bones unresurrected. 


Here, too, buried in rhyme, lovers lie dead, 
Engraved in words that live each time they’re read. 


WattleTent 


Lobawn, he calls mo in sboita, his duck nest 
Undor a thorn-bush on a petering out lane; 
Wattled with hazel cut from the remotest 
Copse of a departed ascendancy domesne. 


Lecknavarna 


Look where I’m stuck the wrong side of Lough Fee: 
Bad road, no neighbours, in the squally shade 
Of a bleak mountain. Yet you took to me 
When young. What made you seek my solitude? 


Did you need my poor virgin concrete shell 
No family cared to live in, just to write 
Poetry, worshipping my waterfall. 

Abased in loneliness by lust at night? 


Still flowing steadfast in a flagstone cleft 
Of stunted alders clinging on, it pours 
With resonant gravity, bringing the gift 
Of widespread raindrops crafted to great force. 

Hearing that strong cadence, you learned your trade 
Concerned with song in endless falling, stayed. 


Beehive Cell 


There’s no comfort Inside me, only a small 
Hart's-tonguo sprouting square, with pyramidal headroom 
For ouo man alone kneeling down: a smell 
Of perogrlnc mutes and eremitical boredom. 


nth, rod..'*rvw ^ 


Fourteen 

My head up — , 

Skin he’s smoked and cured. Rats from a trash-heap 
Steal bits of his begged bread, but he's not bothered. 


Thrown back by cheap wlno on to his last straw 
He finds I can Itolp the palu. His soed has spread 
From road to road: boys gathering scrap in new 
Pick-ups, girls as young as Juliet wedded. 


It dawni on mo, when his bantam cock crows, 
I’ll house him till ho dies, wherever he goes. 


Baymount 


r.t •» 


: Describe a- gate-lodge like a dragon’s mo^t^ 
Taldhg in boys and parents with a grin; • 

• Then spitting out the parents. Irpn teeth . . . 

■ ; -V/ : * ; Close yvhen the last piroiid vintage car h*s gone. 

■ y.Q' y - . .. :■ - '• ' y ‘ '' r ’ 

Start counting day* of terminal; homesickness 
M*niis the Jove of those who left you here. 

' U ni* Wrilck across ' 


. . • t 

"•V.- i 


• *■ ' jvu r , xy«niui me jove o, inuio f ■ 

v-M ■iPffW sixparallel llties ciit quick a joss 
^ v : !Lwo flaming circles, fie prepared for v 

■ '''.vv-s ‘ 

:»;& ..v •, .. . ; 

• ' '■ ' StflflH tin 


On' her own in rny! spinal cerebellic sou terra in, 
To a living child, as she knelt on earth. 


She crawled under my lintel that purgatorial night 
Her menfolk marooned her Out of their coracle 
To pick dillisk and Moke. What hand brought a light 
With angelica root for the pain of her miracle? 

■ .* . : , 

Three day* she throve in me, suckling the child. 
Doing nil she had to tfo. the sea going wild. 


Wellington Testimonial 


Needling my nietlve sky oyw* Phoenix Pork 
• ; I obelize the Victory of wit 

' V J ' That let my polbhod Anglo-Iriih mark 
1 .-• Be made.by Ssnirke, as a .cplossal spit. 


Properly d retied for ah obsolete parade, - 
j Devoid of mystery , no winding stair 1 V . . ^ 

Threading my wnyelfinforilatad headi.;;^;-^' V’-. ; :.:;'Vr':’ v 


; I've kept my; feof. brtt foifriiy. hp^ejy' Xl«if4 . • : *T;. V ; 

■ " • • • '-,,1 1 


■J • f 


i 

i 

‘ : : 

I; / l J 
. 1 ’ 


I 1 -■ 




i y 

r 1 


With maklnjsj. need, you ask wftat.gooa x y 

•• !'::i ' ' s.-i ■ '■ ■ 

: My ■ole polrit-in thjls evergreen oak aisle * 

. 'Is to mainteih a ae^:laconf 0 ^tyle. *••;.:;!'. •• 
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commentary 


commentary 


Disillusionment and destiny 


Graham Bradshaw 


Frederick Delius 
F ennimore and Gerda 


Stephen Pa ulus 

Hie Postman Always Rings Twice 

King's Theatre, Edinburgh 


presentation of a meaningless accident 
as some kind of destiny (as in Jana£6k's 
Ositd)', and with Eric Fenby’s 
statement that Delius's “short sharp 
opera” was a study in “artistic 
disillusionment " and the “futility of 
striving for happiness in passion" , and 
that tne “tragedy of these ordinary 
people” is “made pathetically 
insignificant by reflection in Delius’ 
musical imagery of Autumn's dying 
beauties”. 


Derek Mahon's much misunderstood 
diptych of poems contrasting Hamsun 
with Brecht (cf this paper's recent 
correspondence columns). The singers 
do their best, and Fennimore (Kathryn 
Bouleyn) is very promising; but (hey 
are under-directed and rely on shop- 
worn gestures. 


The Postman Always Rings Twice is 
musically very thin - typically consist- 


i : 


At one stage it looked os though the 
Opera Theatre of St Louis would bring 
a production of Cenerentola with 
Frederica von Stade to Edinburgh. In 
being a “safe" choice, that would 
have misrepresented this company's 
admirable enterprise - both in 
encouraging young, relatively un- 
known singers and m presenting new 
or neglected works. In the event, they 
brought a new opera by Stephen 
Paulus and Delius’s rarely performed 
Fennimore and Gerda - the latter 
directed by Frank Corsaro, a born- 
again Delian who has already made the 
case for Koanga and Margot la Rouge. 
This was more during, so all the more 
disappointing for those who believe, as 
I do, that Delius's last opera is 
problematic but richly rewarding. 

What is needed is a positive response 
to the problems, which were 
trenchantly set out in Beecham's book 
on Delius. First, there is the libretto, 
which presents eleven “pictures" from 
J. .P. Jacobsen’s novel Niels Lyfme. 
Beecham thought that Fennimore, like 
Arabesk , could only be performed in 
Danish, since the English and German 
versions of Jacobsen were inadequate. 
Next, Beccham thought the characters 
"rather dreary , people who have 
nothing to sing” but brood in 
Scandinavian fashion on their complex 
frustrations. Worst of all, for 
Beecham, was . die “feeble and 


Relying extensively on projected 
film, Corsaro's production starts 



images 

unremittingly pretty - all leaves, 
running water and birdsong. The 
sameness of this blurs the subtly 
differentiated musical interludes, and 
the interpolated snaps of picnics or 
painting sessions destroy the dramatic 
contrast between the interludes and 
the “pictures". In any case, much of the 
interpolated “business” is wrong. 
Fennimore doesn 't take a gun, then run 
into the snow, and then encounter 
Erik's funeral procession. In the tenth 
“picture", Niels is not a writer but a 
farmer: the condition of his being 
“healed” is a repudiation of art, 
“dreams" and “imagination”, and a 
return to the "earth" which is as 
equivocal as that of "Hamsun" in 


ing of single, wispy strands of melody 
accompanied by insomniac tom-toms 
on piano or harp, with occasional 
woodwind splutters to establish that 
this is a “contemporary" score - and 
also dramatically indecisive, pitched 
uncertainly between Menottian 
verismo and the American musical. 
That the audience finds relief in a 
vaudeville routine only emphasizes this 
uncertainty of tone. The singers do 
what they can - under-directed once 
again - with lines like “You like-a 
guitar Frank?” or “When they say go 
ya gotta go." Cora's vamping with a 
cigarette on a porch, or making love 
and getting up again In the same 
musical phrase (setting a record which 
baboons couldn't rival) hardly 
establish the raunchy sexuality whicn 
makes her dedde her husband's gotta 
go. This fails to be faithful to James M. 
Cain’s novel ; but it is acase- unlike the 
Fennimore - where one couldn’t care 
less about “fidelity”. 




^meaningless; effect of anti-climax”! , 
/.after; the “poyjerful.and sfemi-ffi] ' "** 


ddnouemenr’ of the nine scenes which 
culminate in Fennimore ’$ death, 
Delius tacks on a “childishly 
sentimental” and contrived "happy 
ending” in which Niels is united to tne 
thml 


youthfully bubbly, vapid Gerda, 

In Jacobsen, Gerda brings only a 
brief respite: she dies young, and N iels 

rlioe Sn n 1 milii , n^liikA 1 


tf.iisj. * 

^ . . . 




dies in. a. 1 military hospital. - Delius’s 
drafts show that he considered the 
' bleaker conclusion: might he not also 
have assumed - say, like a composer 
setting episodes from Wilhelm Meister 
. or Werner - that an audience would 
then be familiar with Jacobsen’s once-' 
- celibrtted; novel, sq that even the 
"hapjiy" ending would be ironically 


clouded?To be siiro. what.we make of ; 


’VIkS; 

' * ■ -'.'t ■/' 1 


that necessarily,; apecgl atlve -^u^stion 


• depends: on hW' we. seb ’‘NatureV- 
X 'figuring In thl; 


ii: ; M. & 

;'?f :; T. 

' ■- 


- . _ Is work: was Delius really 
A ,: tryihg to. fiddle $bme soothing last-;- 
; • impute afSrmaiiorf ‘ • ih : which the ■ ■ 

: winter^ tale awakes to isprihg-br is the 
\ ’fnalUTfll. • perspective' 1 '.of > the ; 

- Implacable seasonal process a more 
dispiriting means .of diminishing the 
..equivocal 1 huiqan tragedies while also L 
\ rendering them all tha tnpre poignant? , ’;vi^ 
This would; be ;mare consistent wi(h . S.4 
Jacobsen’s novel : with what we' know : .|t 


'.of' Delius's depression in' this period 
{and the Munch-like cover of (he 1917 
* score); the . insouciant 



Decisions and vacillations 


Margaret Higonnet 


Danlon 

Chelsea Cinema 


Andrzej Wajda's Danlon is set in Paris 
between March 25 and April 5, 1794. 
The week before, Robespierre and the 
mainstream bourgeois Jacobins in the 
Committee of Public Safely have 
ordered the execution of the more 
egalitarian popular revolutionaries 


who wanted to push the Revolution 
to the left. 


further to the left. Now, the CPS 
debate the death of the sated 
“Dantonistes” on the right who think 
that the Terror has reached its limit. 
The action unfolds in a handful of 
interior scenes, where the decisions 
that lead to Danton's fall and death 
are made: the Convention Hall, 
Robespierre's apartment, a printing 
shop ransacked on order of the CPS, 
an imagined "Caffe Rose" where 
Robespierre and Danton meet, a jail, 
the Revolutionary tribunal. 


London and New York) uie spectator’s 

S oblem is to reach the historical 
antoti behind Gferard Depardieu’s 


Danton. Wajda gives some of his actors 
h Inspired serendipity is 


P ne °f. Edward Gordon Craig's "Studies 


much leeway, 
part of his romantic method: Pszoniak 
' carries his theatrical experience over as 
he wishes. Conversely, Louise 
- Danton’s role, originally very brood, 
was drastically edited .after the rushes. 

, Representation is selection, and 
Wajda’s, stated , aim was to show a 
fragment" of the French Revolution. 

.dearth 
political film 
whose subject is not Danton's personal 
moresi or the social history of the 


i ni : 




itr*’- 


mm 



i jail, 

Revolutionary tribunal. This 
political geography, which suggests the 
isolation of the leadership from the city 
and its people, is framed by two 
exterior scenes, Danton's arrival in 
Paris-Jerusalem and his execution in 
the Place de la Concorde, the stations 
of his cross being made to include 
Notrc-Dame which, as it happens, is to 
the east and not the west of the 
Concierge rie. 

Unlike Daniel Vigne's Le Retour de 
Marlin Guerre or the Taviani brothers' 
La Nolle di San Lorenzo , which layer 
perspectives upon a simple question of 
identity or a finite event, Danton ' s 
linear narrative and relatively 
transparent camerawork immerse us in 
a process whose causality, meaning 
and moral value remain open. Even 
symbolic scenes (such as the beating of 
a chilif by Robespierre's housekeeper 
for failing to recite correctly the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man) do 
not function as disruptive devices. 
Wajda’s narrative strategy invites a 
popular audience but also provokes 
reflection. The contrast between a 
flamboyant but fatally sluggish Danton 
and a reflective Robespierre serves to 
project the audience’s choice between 
experiencing these historical events 
passively or actively. Wajda 
purposefully distances his audience 
from the film by his choice of actors 
(“un acteur d’un cdtfe, des images 
document 


understood through acton n 

individuals. Disillusioned, he ahofrt 
that the influence of men onhlstJk 
very limited. Having **5 
individuals nt the centre ofhhltm 
Wujdii then disrupts our noiwiiHi 
how elm meters affect events. InnU 
of unified motivation, we fta 

vacillation and psychological <& 
continuity. An instinctual Diata 
woffles ns the Revolution tanks 
forward and the CPS prepares to ki 
him. Appalled by the progress of it 
revolution that he has hfoudj 

furthered, Robespierre pulls a shn»d- 
!ikc sheet over his face. Neither ok 
understands events which each ha 
shaped. Foucault and others hat 
decried these ambiguities a 
incoherence, and in truth secooduy 
characters like Desmoulins w 

Fouquier Tinville have been apphodd 
not only because they are excellently 
portrayed bv Patrice Chdreau aid 
Roger Plancnon but because the; an 
more easily accessible. Wajda's 
purpose clearly is to interweave 
characters who are lisible with a 
essentially scriptible and unique 
political context. His political filp s 
not a historical travesty where da 
present wears the clothes of the pasta 
the name of universally valid clichha 
unchanging human nature. Waph 
presents us with an infinite regies 
where the spectator construes i 
historical fiction about characters 
self-consciously construing tha 
3tav it out as tbealn. 


Transgressions 


Physical jerks 


jane Grayson 


Fkjdob Dostoevsky 
O ta* gad Punishment 
l.«ic Theatre, Hammersmith 


are 


own history - and play it out astn 
Danton, like history itself, provote 


sntaires de I’autre"): in Paris (or. 


blustering. The relationship is inverted 
in Warsaw, where Wojdech Pszoniak 
for year? starred in a minor Polish 
Jc; Prcybyszewska’s V Affaire 


interpretation by its impsw 
disjunctions, collisions and abysses. 

Commissioned by the Fred 
government, Danton lias been K 

scandal of the arts calendar for i®. 

Giscardicn ministers have praised its., 
work. Socialists have carefully ignored 
It. Communists overtly despise jl- 
Much has been made of the aqalogff 
that it supposedly draws between lw 
and tlie Stalinist purge trails of fee 
1930s, and even more of those lo. 
contemporary Poland. But tnw 
analogies founder if we conader 
Wojdn's aesthetic purpose and nu 
Sisyphean politics; Tne absence on* 
crowd, which has irritated 
reviewers, is in itself a leftist ponlluj 
statement. Both Robespierre 
Danton claim to speak for the peiw 
but when the film b e B* ns i ‘5; 
Hdberlists and Enrogds are alrei^ 
dead. Revolutions are at 
necessary and exclusive, inevU*t»ay 
fortuitous, as is the narrative waiw : 
of this film. Danton is a beiterfiWtaM 
has generally been said. P ara . do ^2- 
and from its very nature, itshM«NM 
be more eloquent for English-speanjy 
audiences than it has been in "Jj 
where the Grenl Revolution 
present n force for spectator w . j 
ease with Wajda’s distancing InW ^ 

The Chelsea Cinema /• 


[ted 


Odeon, 

SW3, 


else a unw » T 

203 King’s Road, Lo*®* 
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There Me wWnqr^jM .««* 
eminent plWS Snjm'* 

saaSw®?! 


aliennte our sy input hies completely 
from this iiiurcicrer whom the cast (s 


The Taganka is just about the hardest 
Mien get tickets for in Moscow. 
Siw it opened in 19M with Yury 

E nov as director it has ucquired n 
n reputation on the legitimate 
tinge as the repository for the 
met outlawed avant-garde traditions 
ofMeyerbold and Brecht. The staging 
of Min the 1970s was dominated 
by a large arras and showed Hamlet 
4yed by the popular chansonnier , 
’Ksolsky) strumming a guitar and 
aneng the poem Y, Hamlet" from 
toterak's banned novel Doctor 
2ft^0. At present the dramatization 
oi Bulgakov’s satirical novel The 
Mr and Margarita is a sell-out. By 
is means all the Taganka's 
dons have been so politically 
but then the Muscovite audience 
,ta such acute political hearing that 
fith a little connivance the most 
Ewceot-seeming remark can emerge 
heavy with import. 

!i Us choice of Crime and 
hstslmerit for his Western theatrical 
Lyubimov has presumably 
‘ ded by considerations of 
ity, though the London 
irt-soer whose Dostoevsky is a 
dusty should perhaps be 
ned that he has a nard evening 
ol him. This adaptation gives 
sanative pudges. It is at leust in 
J&, however, and Lyubimov has 
« followed some safe advice on the 
eto which British regional accents 
be put for characterization: Irish 
ux wprkers, north country for the 
®ade man, educated Scots for the 
sy detective, and so on - but the 
ten tat - In this production 
. , rather as necessary subtitles 
tnaal and auditory experience 
u trade and compelling and of 
■wiher kind. Spotlights search 
tod interrogate actor and 
stroboscopic flashings and 
« electronic soundtrack, speak 
■flgMge of- nighlmare. And a 
WCred door, which is the 
versatile metaphor for irans- 
pursuds actors, relentlessly 
a stage, serving now as tor- 
, now death-bed, now bier, 
f^phagus-lldfor a Draoula-llke 
jolo the tomb. ' 

Interesting that nt the end of 
WWi jCe I attended it was the 
Porfiry Petrovich 
S? °nd not Raskolnikov 
‘WOingtoh) who was given 
t hand. This was not, it 
8 re ^ ec jl°n on the 
” tecofrect response to 
'J* direction, Which sets out to 


schooled somewhat irritatingly to call 
Rnsrdfnikov. The promptings of 
sympathy, which co-exist with the 
rebelliousness and (tie bile in 
Dostoevsky’s mixed-up hero are 
consistently underplnyed or sup- 
pressed in this interpretation. In 
the nub scene early on, for instance, 
Lyubimov’s Raskolnikov listens tn the 
drunken Marmeladov's outpourings 
with a bored sneer and reacts tn the 
vision of the Last Judgment with a 
cynical “Suppose nothing like that 
happens up there.” This is not in 
Dostoevsky. Later, in his handling of 
the confession scene, Lyubimov does 
not stint the melodrama, but he takes 
away the tenderness. On stage 
Raskolnikov recoils from the cross 
Sonya holds out to him with 
exaggerated aversion. In the book, 
Raskolnikov does not take the cross 
either, but he adds “ ‘Not now, Sonya; 
better later', so as not to upset her." 


Ronald Hayman 


Howard Brenton 
■The Genius 
Royal Court Theatre 


When Brecht wanted to write a play 
about Einstein, he consulted the 
physicist Leopold Infeld, who 
discouraged him: "Einstein is no good 
for a play. He has no partner. Willi 
whom do you want to make him talk?" 
If Brecht had refused to be dissuaded, 
the play would no doubt have 
castigated Einstein, as Galileo had 
already been castigated, for “crippling 
science” by “piling up knowledge for 
knowledge's sake 1 '. Scientists, said 
Brecht, should have evolved 


demonstration at an air base, after 
pushing her mathematical findings 
through the letter-box of the Soviet 
embassy. 

As in so many other plays by 
Howard Brenton ( and Howard 
Barker) Britain is presented as a 
covertly totalitarian country in which 
universities are seedbeds of 


corruption, while the alumni of public 


schools work for the government as 
torturers and spies. The passion in the 
writing is genuine, but it makes for bad 
drama: lacking in what Keats called 
negative capability, Brenton reduces 
his characters to illustrations, obliging 
the actors to accept political conviction 
as a substitute for belief in the 
behaviour they must stimulate. As the 
Bursar and his wife, Hugh Fraser and 


New Oxford Books: 
Reference 
and Literature 


Anna Nygh have to cope with long 
rfiich 


something like the Hippocratic oath, 
tneirknow 


This unrelievedly black portrayal 
makes it a little hard to believe in 
Raskolnikov's eventual acceptance of 
the truth of Christ in Siberia. 
Lyubimov, indeed, may think the 
conversion implausible and, if so, he 
would certainly not be alone among 
Dostoevsky’s critics. But it isclearlyno 
part of his intention to underplay the 
religious aspect of Dostoevsky's 
writing. Quite the contrary. It 
demands only a little effort of 
imagination to appreciate the impact 


c a covenant to devote their knowledge 
vely 
Instead, be 
had, in Brecht's view, helped to push 
mankind towards Hiroshima. 


exclusively to the good of mankinds 
30 th Galileo and Einstein 


that Sonya's impassioned profession of 
faith ana the music from the Russian 


Orthodox liturgy must have on a Soviet 
audience. Moreover, Lyubimov does 
show the moment of conversion, when 
three candies are lit and the dead rise 


up. However, this is not the final image 
which he wants to fix in his audiences 


imagination. Svidrignilov, Raskolni- 

i ~..:i i..- r — 


kov r s evil genius, steps forward and 
snuffc out the candles, repeating a line 
aboii 


we have beard earlier, about one evil 
deed being wfpifcj biitri$, a hurtdrbd 
good deeds. And Raskolnikov pro- 
duces a red exercise book and reads out 
from a Soviet schoolboy's essay: “Ras- 
kolnikov was right to kill the old 
woman. Too bRdhe got caught." 


Lyubimov’s intention, then, is to 
give us r corrective to a crude Marxist 
rending which sees Raskolnikov's 
murder of the money-lender as 
conditioned by a comipt capitalist 
society. The Russians have an 
expression for this: “peregibaf palku” 
-“m Iwiul i he stick hack ton fnr . I left 


Howard Brenton. patently 
influenced by the work he did in 
preparing Brecht's Galileo for the 
National Theatre, centres his new play 
on an American mathematician, a 
Nobel Prize winner who is terrified by 
the knowledge that his discoveries can 
be used by nuclear physicists and 
warmongering politicians. He chooses 
silence, and we see him exiled to a 
third-rate English university with a 
contract that exempts him from 
teaching; but this does not absolve 
Brenton from the need to make him 
speak. Sometimes he just speaks 
straight out to the audience, but lie is 
also provided by the plot with an 
assortment of partners. 

The first partnership is a sexual one: 
tic has a passionate but brief affair with 
the wife of the Bursar. He then enters 
into a less physical but more committed 
* -JJftisplf ■-'Wifli -5 r 

rtiathemarics, a 'girl ■ whb'alw Jrappens 
to be a genius. She stays at the 
university over the Christmas holidays, 
partly lo spite her mother, partly to 
write formulas in the Ice with the magic 
marker concealed in the tip of her 
brillii 


roles which whisk them embarrassingly 
between caricature and suffering. 

Visually, Danny Boyle’s production 
is imaginative and resourceful.. He 
makes the small stage look bigger than 
it is, unfurling soft fabrics to produce 
stylized suggestions of snow on the 
ground or greenery on the trees. But he 
is less successful in directing the actors. 
Instead of playing against the hysteria 
in the wnting by restraining their 


ing 

emotionality, he keeps them on a loose 


The Complete 
Clerihews of 
E. Clerihew Bentley 

Revised edition 

Illustrations by 
G. K. Chesterton, 

Nicolas Bentley, 

Victor Relnganum, 
and the authi 


eps tl 

rein. Agonized yell is all too often 
answered by agonized yell, while, as 
the American, Trevor Eve hurls 
himself athletically into a series of 
spectacular postures, clutching his 
brow and retracting his limbs as if 
yearning for the safety of the womb, or 
whirling about like a seismograph. 

Joanne Whulley wrestles valiantly 
with the prohlems posed by the 
characterization of the young 
mathematician, but no one could give 
the ring of truth to something 
conceived so schematically anu 
unrenlislicnlly. Neither she norTievor 
Eve seems capable of high-powered 


^ menttiLactpi^, mfb, a|^h^dte|offl 
L a re f too.- obviously ^ r uel led by 


umbrella, and her irresistible brilliance 


lures the American into reneging on his 
decision to do no teaching. The first 


private lesson comes across like a 
variation on Galileo’s lesson to the 


‘to bend the stick back too far. f left 
the theatre feeling neither roused, nor 
chastened, just a little disappointed 
that all the energy and manifest tnlcnt 
of this production had been employed 
not In building something live and new. 
but in clearing away the dead wood of a 
worm-enten conception. 


young Andrea del Sarto about the 
movement of the earth around the sun. 
while the Conversion of a principal 
female character from political apathy 
to nclivisni repeats the pattern that 
occurs in so many of Brecht’s plays. 
The glrj collaborates with her mentor 
in transforming a garden party into a 
lurid caveat about nuclear warfare, and 
in the end she takes part in a peace 


generalized Indignation about social 
injustice and nuclear, myopia. The 
playwright ' could retort that the 
survivnlof humanity is more important 
than any details of individual psychosis 
or interpersonal relationships. But if 
the main purpose is debate, It is hard Lo 
escape from old-fashioned Shavian 
scenes of argument, even if ybu 
introduce shock effects like the urine 
sequence: infallibly it makes an impact 
if a girl, made up lo look as though 
she’s suffering from third-degree 
burns,, stands with glasses of yellow 
liquid on a tray, while n boy chokes, 
splutters and tries' to- puke. But the 
action and the talk are Inadequately 
welded together, and though the first 
half of the play is seldom boring, the 
second makes the evening too long. 




Regiment of women 


Simon Berry 


written them a manifesto, put over 
With great gusto to specially-written 
: by Tlianos Mlkroutsikos,. that 


Aristophanes ; 

Woman In Power „ 

Assembly Rooms. Edinburgh; 


General Gathering is the sister 
company of 7:84 Scotland and this 
adaptation of twb Aristophanes plays 
(The Assemblywomen and The 
Knights) by John McGrath is their 
d6but. The setting is Athens in the 
wake of the civil war, with the 
restoration of democracy and also the 
continuing war with Sparta. In these 
cautious times every attempt is made to 
preserve the status quo. but then 
Athenian womanhood decide? to take 
the reigns <5f power; Aristophanes 
devises a plot whereby a band of 
womeh pack the debating chamber of 
the Assembly end win the vote. The 

i — t innv intrnnuee 


uiv rvsaciiivir ■ 

package of reforms {hey introduce 
includes common ownership of wealth, 
..j.—j. — i -4)dr on fhp abolition of 


mUBiC Dy iumn» miwuHaiivua,. hmi 
belongs rather more, to Greenham 
Common. But then why not? Although 
the words are certainly, rtql thpse of 
Aristophanes, the plAy oPSWiet.es. the 
effects of women . faking pphtlcal 
power. In updating the play by neariy 
2,000 years McGrath has chosen sekufll 
liberation as a theme and shows that 
political structures have to change 
unless our society continues to 
countenance the oppression of women. 

The . contemporary, relevance is 
emphasized by rooting llie events of 
: the play ih a conservative wprking- 
class milieu, and tlie thr^e mate actors 

tpup d'etat. It has .to be admitted that 
the most assured playing copies m the 
bawdy dialog. at Aristophanes, 

century Glasgow. 


Cheviot, The Stag and the Black, Black 
Oil , has consisted in. suggesting social 
change through the powerful metaphor 



gutter, patol*, cbnttouw that paditlon 
With grcflt sklji arid succeeds iii makirig 


. rrvui -p 

Aristophanes truly topical to our own 
times. 


mUUUCS KUIIllUVH unnwwT J 

wives aqd children, the abolition of 
brothels ' and some experiments in 
communal living all proposals 
mentioned by Plato in The Republic.-’ 
Thus far Aristophanes. McGrath 


Less successful is tlie interpolation of 
a .brief episode from The 1 Knights, a 
piaylet piK.on by (he men tp Show, the 
dangers of a Woman taking, over 
supreme political power, 1 written 
originally as’, a warning ti? alert tfre 
Athenians id what Cleon Was ; up to 
after his victory. pver Sparta. McGrath; 
treats us to ihe unddifyitig spectacle, of 
Mrs Thatcher, . dressed as r a: ; Nfljzl 
stdrmtrooper, nearly^ , ' being 
outmanoeuvred by the. Tripe Seller 
from Billhead in a cpntesf to prove 
which is the most devoted slaVe of The 
People. Political satire, by Us nature 
dejiufoanizes, ; thbsp ."J'it pOrtrayg, 
AristophineS, who narrowly Escaped, 
being* banished; by ,’ CteCm.„ would 
probably „ have agreed,' tfiaf- .the 


But McGrath’s; f^e "adaptation is; 
also successful .in 

moments,V pp t i ClJla . r, y “* ^ 

^"r^st^tou^S^sst^'to gi?l 
to the ’common store, of ti)e new. 
■Utopia. 7:84 Scotland $ best wprk. as 
in - their barnstorming- ddbur Vw 


dramatist ephnot always, employ , fair 
means, when he ;has ^o' show dirty 
business at work- To disagree We shall 


need MOi; demonstrate jhlf twentletft- 
century politics has changed its spots; 


ior 


This collection includes all the 
derihews Bentley published In his 
lifetime, and each is displayed with 
the frustration with which it first 
appeared. A variety of extra material 
brought to light after the publfcatlon of 
the first edition, has been added. 
Poeteof all calibres and persuasions 
have Irled their hands atclerihews; 
hare they can see the master's own 
collected works. 

£2.95 Oxford Paperbacks 


■ n ■ 


Other People’s 
Clerihews 


Chosen by Gavin Ewart 

This is an anthology of clerihews by 
people other than the master. The 
authors includeW. H. Auden, 

Edmund Wilson. James Elroy Flecker, 
Terence Tiller, Peter Porter, John 
Sparrow, Frank Muir, and Spike 
Hughes. Over the years clerihews 
have become more satirical and more 
sexy ; these developments are not 
neglected In Nicola Jennings' 
illustrations. £5.95 


The Oxford Book 
of Satirical Verse 


"US ■ 


Chosen b 

IB 

one of the best anthologies by the 
best modem antholpgfst. Clive James 
In the New York Re view oi Books. ‘An 
immense treasury of wit, exuberance, 
controlled malice and uncontrolled 
range. 1 Tha T.L.S. This Invigorating . 
and varied collection Is now available 
in paperback. £4.50 ' 

Oxford Paperbacks 
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The' Oxford 
Companion to the 
Theatre 


.;L-: Mi 


Edited by Phyllis Hartnoll 

This new edition offers more 
Information on contemporary writers, 
directors! players, companies; and 
theatres, while maintaining its primary 
purpose of providing a solid survey of 
the development of the theatre frorp 
Its beginnings In primitive ritual, to the . 
present day, in all countries that have 
acontinulngtheairlcalfradltlon, 

Fourth edition illustrated £20 
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BBC Pronouncing 

Dictionary 

of British Names 






Edited by Graham Polnton 

Although the myth of 'BSC English '. -f 
has been largely dissipated In the 
twelve yearn since theflrat edfllojj of ; • 
1 this handy andauthdrllallve dictionary 
appeared, .the Cprportlori maintains; ; 
a policy of avoiding solecism pr , 
offence bySBcertalnlng ihe 
pronunciation ofErttlsh pereonal ancj .. 
place namesby reference to the 
bearers of the name or the Inhabitants 
of the place. This nev> edition y^lll be , 
an indispensable aid to all users of . 
English-, both native-speakers and 
foreigners; £8,96 
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American notes 

Christopher Hitchens 


In 1952, Partisan Review published a 
symposium entitled “Our Country and 
Our Culture". Delmore Schwartz, 
Reinhold Neibuhr, Norman Mailer, 
Leslie Fiedler, David Riesman and a 
score of others took part. They were 
invited to consider whether the 
intellectuals of America were, or were 
not, at peace with the nation's values 
and institutions. It was put to them by 
the editors that (here was perceptible 
movement towards such an ease. 
American writers, it was averred, had 
left behind the sense of inferiority and 
apology derived from Henry James 
and H. L. Mencken, and had 
transcended the self-loathing of the 
1930s and the bitter age of vulgarity 
and want. Janies was cited, but only as 
a curiosity, for lamenting, in “The 
Madonna of the Future”, that 
Our crude and garish climate, our 
silent past, our deafening present, 
the constant pressure about us of 
unlovely circumstances are as void 
of all that nourishes nnd prompts 
and inspires the artist as my sad 
heart is void of bitterness in saying 
so. We poor aspirants must live in 
perpetual exile. . 

Earlier this year a symposium, also 
called "Our Country and Our 
Culture", was convened by the 
Committee for the Free World. The 
CFW counts as members Saul Bellow, 
Luigi Barzini, Tom Stoppard and 
Leszek Kolakowski, as well as most of 
the editorial dquipe of Commentary 
and the New Criterion. Despite its 
internationalism, its chief preoccu- 


In a bravura performance, Joseph 
Epstein, editor of the American 
Scholar, unleashes foot, horse and 

f uns. Robert Coover, Robert Stone, 
oseph Heller, E. L. Doctorow, Ann 
Beattie, Jill Robinson and John 
Updike arc all arraigned in four 
paragraphs: Coover for depicting the 
sodomizing of' Richard Nixon, Heller 
for fictionalizing Henry Kissinger, 
Doctorow for being subversive in 
Playboy, and Updike for giving the 
American middle class and its values “a 
good drubbing". I can’t quote them all, 
but 1 don’t think he'll quarrel if I repeat 
his own summary, which begins with a 
threat that one doesn't doubt he can 
make good: “this list could be 
extended, but I hope mv general point 
has been made, which is that 
contemporary American novelists, or 
at any rate a very prominent group 
among them, do not think well of their 
country". I’m uncertain whether such a 
concern could be voiced, in such a way, 
in any open society other than the 
American. Mr Epstein is quick to say 
that he does not agree with poor 
William Dean Howells that American 
writers are best advised “to emphasize 
the smiling aspects of life". What, 
then, do he ana his co-thinkers want? 
Ms Midge Dec ter, who opened the 
proceedings, who is executive director 
of CFW, and who uses the joke about 
(he herd of independent minds as if she 
had coined it herself, demanded to 
know: “how is it that so many who are 
blessed, in a world where their kind of 
blessedness is every day more greatly 


liberalism does not provide an answer 
to all social questions, snd that a state 
of perpetual revolution in literature 
and art is neither an end in itself nor the 
chief purpose of either literature or 
revolution.” Having anticipated the 
attitude of today's See Worlders with 
rensonable accuracy, lie went on, “It is 
only as part of a critical non-conformist 
minority that the intellectual can make 
any adaption to mass culture." 

Lionel Trillins, who shared the 


pation is with the fibre of America, and , threatened, have for so long refused to 
it deplores what it sees as the bestow their blessings In return?" 

What order of perplexity is this? The 



denigration of American values by 
writers who, for the most pan, have 
done very well out of the society, which 
both publishes and reads their 
critiques. The tendency of the recent 
symposium (published by the CFW 
under its own Qrwell press imprint at 
S3 .451 is to argue that the venomous 
and chaotic 1960s undid n]l the sound, 
affirmative work among Intellectuals 


single best result of it is to send one 
back to the original 1952 PR 
symposium. Here one finds’ that, 
despite the mounting confidence of the 
editors that the United States was 
about to enter a period of self- 
assurance if not self-satisfaction, there 
was persistent and often prescient 
dissent. "The intellectual will to 
wrote Delmoie 


Trilling, who 
premiss of the original symposium by 
writing that “an avowed aloofness from 
national feeling is no longer the first 
ceremonial step into the life of 
thought”, also agreed with the editors 
that the tradition of critical non- 
conformism derived from Thorcau nnd 
Melville and stated clearly that “the 
literary intellectuals, possibly because 
they are still fascinated by certain 
foreign traditions, still do not look at 
our culture with anything like the 
precise critical attention it must have". 
He went on to propose a close scrutiny 
of standards in American education, 
warning that “the question has been 
allowed to fall into the hands of 
reactionaries of the most vicious 
mind", and counselling against the 
smug self-regard of the liberals. 

Not to labour the point, because it is 
scant surprise to find Norman Mailer 
writing in 1952 that "everywhere the 
American writer is being dunned to 
become healthy, to grow up, to accept 
the American reality, to integrate 
himself, to eschew disease, to revalue 
institutions", there was no wholesome 
consensus in those days either. This 
consideration, rather trite on the face 
of it, mokes one wonder what it is that 
the CFW fears, and what it is that it 
desires. Irving Kristol inveighs against 
antinomianism in the media, Peter L. 
Berger speaks of American intellectual 
life as being “in a state of advanced 


decadence" and all present lull stories 
about how ghastly (heir own students 
are. Joseph Epstein's aside, all of the 
contributions lire markedly more slight 
and anecdotal than their 1952 
precursors (a symptomatic moment in 
the decline of standards?) and nil of 
them are, also, more opaque in 
meaning and intention, who really 
expects happy, grateful, well-adjusted 
scribes to emerge uml flourish in these 
times? “Art. strange and sad as it may 
be to have to say it again, really is the 
criticism of life’*: thus Lionel Trillinc 
last time. The Free Worlders would 
certainly deny that they wanted the 
nurturing of a complacent unison. But, 
in their dreams and (heir asides, 
Babbitt walks tall. 


home As he puts it in “Nath *w 
one of his Inter poems: W ' 

You think Middletown does n« 

^ ou say it never was? 

Then what say you 

Of the golden nee of Greece? 

What of heroic Caesar’s Rome? 

Was there a Came lot? 

Did hrnvc Robin never live fa ^ 
Sherwood Forest? ..™ 
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to the editor 



Jr uui 

Wruit of Henry Miller’s Bi_ 
And what of Wlnesburge Ohio 1 
Sauk Center, Minnesota? 

And Cannery Row? 


★ * ★ 


This slightly Brechtian touch redt® 
him from the banal. And.asheptta 
in a letter to me, why do all smart*, 
dwellers secretly save money to ton 
into the despised backwoods? 


Myself, I love America as only an 
immigrant can, and am grateful to be 
spared the paradoxes and antinomies 
of its native intelligentsia. A while ago, 
I wrote an article in defence of 
“Middletown” and attacked those who 
snooted and sniped at the broad lands 
known as “Middle America”. There is 
more to the country than its coasts, 
delightful and absorbing as both of 
them (or all of them) may be. 
"Middletown" is of course sited in 
Muncie, Indiana, and has been ever 
since Robert S. and Helen Merrell 
Lynd published their famous study in 
1929. My defence and vindication of 
Muncie has earned me a copy of "The 
Ghost of Gas Boom Past* by the 
acknowledged laureate of 
Middletown, Charles F. Coldwater 
MD. Under this pseudonymous 
disguise, the poet makes game of the 
Lynds, describing them as mythical 
researchers in a fabulous lost town. Dr 
Coldwater seems tender about his real 
name, and more sensitive still about his 


* ★ ★ 


Schopenhauer 


« r - When my book Aspects of 
was published in 1968 I re- 
Michael Tanner, whom I 


Later this autumn, CDhndii 
University will put on display a lo* 
unknown letter from Abnfal 

Lincoln. Written in 1861, aturia 
touchy moment in the fortune! rib 
Republic, it accepts an bononq 
degree as LLD and thus helps to cofa 
dignity on a practice now conM 
chiefly to ex-Presidents or aura 
ones. According to Henry uni 
Professor of History at Columbia, b 
invitation and the subseqwu 

ceremony were precious to Lianh 
because many New Yorkeriwerettpil 
about fighting the secessionist ri* 
The letter in which he expressed la 
enthusiasm for the idea was uwaflW 


Scotland. Apart from its relkjBa 
value, it is a reminder of how laniwg 
the vineyard of liberty was planWl 
the first place. 


Information, please 


. lifT952r^Vbat We fated With , It is’ ‘ Schwartz, "is. formulated in Margery AlUngham (1904-66): letters ; Sir Nikolaus Peysner; information, 

argued, is a new and insidious trait f son the startling discovery that the middle or 0,her matenafi for a biography. memories and archives, especially 


desclercs (their stale usage, not mine), class is not entirely depraved. 


that 


The plight of Zdzislaw Najder 


Richard Martin. 
Lochnerstrasse 28, D-5100, Aachen, 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


Timothy Garton Ash 


College), the original Polish version of 
this biography was published in 
Warsaw to much critical acclaim. In 
March 1982 an enthusiastic review was 
carried by the official Party daily 
Try buna Lu4u. Three days later the 
same newspaper was. denouncing this 
distinguished scholar as a "CIA agent" 
and enemy, of the - people, what 


Ralph Waldo Emerson: any infor- 
mation about the present location 


of manuscripts of Emerson's prose 
works in. addition to those in the 


from contemporaries in Leipzig, 
Gottingen, Dresden, Munich, and 
Frankfurt, as well as Edgbaston and 
the internment camp atHuyton; for 
a commissioned biography. 

Stephen Games. 

20 Priory Terrace, London NW6. 


The polish government does not cease 
to demonstrate Us concern for culture . 
After dissolving ‘ the actors', 


any letters or other 
a biography to be 
Oxford university 


l-,. . . 


that Dr Najder bad beeh appointed 
. Both hjid wj(hofat Vvel , lioil 






Harvard, Morgan, Huntington, Col- 
umbia, Princeton, New York Public, 

Buffalo and Erie County (NY) , and 
Concord (Mass) libraries; especially 
the manuscripts of English Traits 
and . of the essays “Fate”, 

“Worship”, and “Illusions” In Con - 
duct of Life, which probably still 
exist, perhaps In private collections; D „ ■ , . , ... ... 

for the Harvard University Press ’ : political jokes sought 


Nathaniel Powell: whereabmfcofl* 
Diary; in possession of bs 3“ 
grand-dau enter, Audrey BiwtJ 

I960, when It was briefly dtttnM 

in the Dickensian \ for aaedituxa 

Dickens’s letters. - .. 

. Arigiis Easspo- 

Modem Languages Dewri®* 
The University, Sal 
4WT. 


-jSrom Michael . , 

"toen heard of, a senes of 

S abusiye letters, uncontained 
ry. prodigious in their point- 
ing, and inaccurate in almost every 
££e they made. They went on for 
Kong rime. Reading his review 
S3 book. The Philosophy of 
JSatoff (September 9), recalls 
Stbat expenence of fifteen years 
1 typical, for instance, is Tanner s 
Kilt that in my new book I give “a 
hW and often hideously inaccurate 
wmOI of philosophy from Descartes 
dHvum". He has not noticed that the 
pasae he is referring to presents 
ktettflbBuer's views and not mine. 
Yelthis is made dear in the book, 
where it is offered as a summary of the 
to part of Schopenhauer's Frag- 
mb far the History of Philosophy and 
atufly begins with the words "In 
Scbopahauer'sview. . ."(p 56). And 
fas irholc review is like this. I could go 
tau# it and show how he misrepre- 
jfDts my book in statement after state- 
B»t which - as a matter of fact, not 
opirioo - is false. He misquotes. He 
& distorts the meanings of quota-, 
bras by omission. And he further mis- 
leads by misrepresenting their context 
-throughout tne review ne cites words 
of mine which were applied to one 
thbgis if they referred to something 
&,and then berates them for doing 
to. Hecomplains that I fail to deal with 
ftp that t do deal with, while accus- 
al me of saying things that I do not 

_ Tii .11.. I. i. c.j 


lie lived in the cocoon he would cease 
to be surprised that the "ominousness 
of this [attitude] doesn't have a worse 
effect". Because it does. Here in Ihe 
Santa Clara (Silicon) Valley, forty 
miles from the site Lucas has chosen 
to erect a $50 million personal com- 
pound, are manufactured most of 
the world's video games on the Star 
Wars pattern, along with the majority 
of the western world’s “sophisticated*' 
electronic weaponry. Playing one is 
practice in using the other. In the Land 
of Slur Wars: the Game (“You must 
join the rebellion to save the Empire; 
Lucasfilm Ltd and Atari Inc®, 
Lucasfilm trademark used under 
license") and the Polaris missile and 
the Trident submnrine, the "resolved 
contradictions" of Star Wars are all too 
pervasive and actual. 

I should add that at Stanford 
University, a few miles from the largest 
defence contractors and from Atari, 
and 8Q0 yards from the tower which 
soon will house the presidential papers 
of Ronald Reagan, is a. "game room” 
devoted to electronic simulations of 
universal destruction. Here you can 
“play with war machines as much as 
you like" and “kill people off and 
make them come alive again" fourteen 
hours a day. In this room the sway of 
Star Wars is absolute, each game 
reminiscent of a scene horn the film: 
Space Duel (“Green Ship versus Red 
Snip; player dies when shot by a saucer 


trade relations with the United 
Kingdom”. 

I am still not clear as to the ultimate 
fate of the impounded books and 
periodicals, but rear the growing gaps 
in library collections may remain 
unfilled. 

N. M. GALLIMORE. 

Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, Chatham House, 10 St James's 
Square, London SW1. 


The Hysterical 
Women’s 
Movement 

Sir, - With due respect to Sylvia 
Kantaris (Letters, September 16), my 
line about “the awful way [women’s] 



Giiuiuaiaaiil iui uic luta vtm — - - - ---- 

only in April of this year by Mrs JidK S ^-Literally , it is difficult to find in the 
Haldane in her family bom * single statement about 


William Planter: 
material; for 

? ublished by 
ress. 

Peter F. Alexander. 
Clare Hall, Cambridge. 


Robert Southey. whereabonB ri^ 


As book that does not misrepresent it. 

( But why should he do such a thing, 
pi nay ask? Last time round it took 
Barite a while to realize that the clue 
id these otherwise incomprehensible 
performances of Dr Tanner is that he 
ilnjs starts from his own opinions 
w attitudes and then treats any 
[gwt in which an author differs from 
is an affront to him personally 
calls for envenomed retaliation. 
Ilk usually a mistake for authors to 
Wpliirt: about reviews, because 
"twr justified .their complaints 
J*y « l it -still leaves the impression 
^ Ihey , cannot take criticism. 
JPWJi I feel compelled to take the 
o* m this case: such a crazed review 



CWB* 


about 



edition, in progress. 

, Douglas Emory Wilson. 

1327 Christine Avenue, Anniston, 
' Alabama .36201, 


from Central and South America, 
Africa, the Far East and the Middle 


standard sources; for a 
stoned biography. 

Brighurst Cottage, DenM-. 

amptonshlre NN14 4HQ. 


East (excluding Israel) or elsewhere 
(apart from the US, UK, 


William Blake: It is P»Pgji 
iam Bioke Sodety_® 


find their place in;, the rtfcW 



.. ... • . . • •• thousands of dollars paid by the OA. 

The authorihes tal ed on the board CThe authors Of there stones will no 
of* the Writers Union to expel doubt **—*••»*-*- »- 

members living in the West who ate 
published in { * 

broadcast, from • cemres or foreran announced that a military court, silting 
subversion like the BBC or Radio in camera, had condemned Zdzislaw 

10 de,th 05 « America spy. 


Mervyn Peake (1911-68), writer, poet, 
paiitler and illustrator: owners of 
letters from Peake sought: for an 
: edition of his correspondence. 

J, B. Watney, '' 
hr 


'writers' ■ union. VOn May 28 ttys year ^ Elm Park Gardens, Rat'SC.-Lo 
ftingif journals and the; ,-Pqllsh News . Agency: PAP ' don SW10 9QQ. - ■ ■ 

im centres of ; foreign announced that a military court, silting . ’• •• ■■ ... • ; 


. .USSR nnd 
Eastern Europe); for a compilation. 
_ Steven Lukes. 

Bajliol College, Oxford. 

Itzhak Galnoor, , 
Department of Political Science, 
, The Hebrew University of Jeru- 
saleg, Mount Scopus, Jerusalem 


lish a William win 
James’s Church, ^ lc ^TL a sf 

would commemorate Bljwj 
ulorly commissioned kg JL* 
of art; information g# 

societies devoted to 
wouldb. welcome. , 

St James’s Church, Piccadilj,. 

don Wl, • , v.Ivi; 


Author, Author 


mmi 


«■ ■■■ 
■ 




Ipse : ego Dardanias Rutiipina per 
u „ ■ ' . aequora puppes 

rhttfr ■ Wdjasidqs.jreghum s vetus 

- - /Brenntimque ) ^Aryirflgwffque ’ duefes,- 
n. j . pdscumque Bellnum, 

, Et tandem Armopcos Britonum sub 

' i,, 2 : 1' ' • ' ; *■ \ ' foge coIOnos; 
Tupi ! grtvidam.' Arturo fatali fraude 
j’- ! •: • • [ Jfigerntin 

Men dace?, Vultus,; - 1 vbssunibtaque 

Metiiiu dflias' :: ^ 


the mountainous 
Caracalla, among the 
and thickets of b 


Caracalla, among th< 

and thickets of bdorifor^.^ ^ 

trees, which are 

j} i-u.. iirmn tne 


• ; i- ^:'V upon 


trees, wiutii ~ *h i nufl*R 

winding labyrinths upon 
.. ptattenraU dhqr «*• 
in the sky. „ 
p., • B. Shelley, 

■ ‘Unbound, preface. . 

2 We viewed ;the : Mjeb^ted. 

experienced subhrae an ^ 

emotions as Ithough 1 ^^ y 
affairs that had taken 
saw 'the place now ^ 
wrefchedi huts -*-**«*•' 
artisans occu 
rostrum from, 

; forth his stunmrt 
; JamieS Boswe 

• 1W . - 

•' that I first conceived flieidea^j ^ 
which has amused and ep 


1 » 4 11 “ MtUfiU 1C View 

left on record unchallenged. 
;■ It 4 readers who have read It 

at the very least a warning rs to 
'With worth. 


■■ . .BRYAN MAGEE. 

tiEuSS?d House, M&rloes Road, 
wfoonW8. 


JhOUtoQ, Taririer's attempt to 
““Wittgenstein bs a feitow-travoller 


a fellow-traveller 
! jremful dismissal of Schopen- 

ttot} n Septemb ^ r :9 ) r ? sts u P° n very 


rcais upon very 
K^pto^ ta^ed. Wittgenstein 


^ fa mously- Idiosyncratic pro 
SPSTS-SF 0 ®’' °ther phlloso- 
iTM example, reported 
sweasmythat 
fifcftSlul C^uding Unsden- 

<fce P h ^ Mm. 

Schopenhauer was the 
the . remarkably 


a saw sssnsts 
mm ,he . 


of 


lAfte! a series 
.. proBwt.Jvgjy worse bqoks on 


(“Hitting center cannon earns extra 
ship’’); Space Invaders and Space 
Invaders Deluxe (“beware shields 
wear out with use”); Galaxian (“We 
are the Galaxians, mission: destroy 
aliens"); Astro Fighter (wordless); 
Space Patrol ("laser defence 
instructions” only a quarter); Joust 
(but with a “Joystick", and in order to 
‘\opple Buzzard-Riders and grab 
enemy eggs before they hatch into 
more aggressive foes’’); Gorf (“the 
Gorfian Flagship [read Death Star] can 
only be destroyed by a direct hit on its 
central reactor^); 

your captured fireball toward an 
opponent, hit any castle, destroy any 
Warlord, destroy any Black Knight^); 
and the still more charming Missile 
Command (“earn bonus cities for 
extended play, Energy Center nnd Z- 
Bomb for every 400.000 points", and 
endeavour, against the Smart Missile, 
Killer Satellite, Bomber, Attack 
Missile, and Alpha, Beta, and Omega 
bases to “defend the cities - pluy until 
all the cities are gone”). 

All good light-hearted fun, no 
doubt, nnd educational too, as is 
suitable to the university setting. The 
players, many of thorn tcn-year-old 
children nnd many of thorn doctoral 
candidates : In engineering, are 
unconcerned with losing these battles 
■ because, ns one told mo. If you start to 
lose, so what; Just punch the button 
and a new war starts.*’ I am informed 
that the Falkland Islands game fared 
poorly after the first few days because 
"the special effects wore no good.. 
Fortunately bettor special effects are 
being developed by a number, of 
California manufacturers and will soon 
be available for other wars, even 
among the stars. . 

RANDOLPH BUFANO. 

309 Iris Street; Redwood City, 
California 94062. • y ' 1 " • 


Sir, - Not all your readers will agree 
with the interpretation of events sur- 
rounding the temporary ban on the im- 
portation of books (ana other commer- 
cial goods) from Argentina as ex- 
pressed in recent issues of the TLS. 

All three correspondents (Letters, 
August 26, September 2, 9) show a 
certain disregard for the belligerent 
action of the Argentinian military 
regime which ordered an armed 
invasion of the homeland of a peaceful 
people governed by a democracy. The 
military rulers of Argentina have not 
yet made peace. 

John May is understandably un- 

S y in view of the trading loss he is 
r to suffer by the seizure of the 
consignment of books he apparently 
attempted to import from Argentina 
but he seems to be the one who has put 
the books in jeopardy. A regujar 
importer of books from many countries 
must surely have been aware of the 
policy of the Department of Trade and 
if an attempt has been made to flout the 
regulations that would be deplorable, 
not least in that it would reflect 
adversely on the moral standing of the 
business community. 

It is to be hoped that the hard- 
working and conscientious officials of 
H M Customs and Excise will by now 
have been made aware of the value of 
the books they have rightly impounded 
and will have the time to sort them out 
from the piles of lesser items with 
which they have been embarrassed. In 
the event of these valuable books being 
saved they could be sold later by H M 
Government and the proceeds used 
: ; to; ibm fit 

prosecuting thosi . who- have ■ broken 
any relevant laws or regulations by 
trading with a self-declared hostile 
state. . . 

Meanwhile, for those who are not 
merchants, the search for the ivory 
tower, wherein literary people and 
scholars can dwell nnd pursue their 
vacations without inconvenience and 
unsullied by the grosser aspects of the 
world, will go on. 

CHARLES W. H. KING. „ 
21 Cole Bank Road, Hall Green, 
Birmingham. 


poems lay them open” is meant to be 
ironical. As anyone who is not a 
feminist or other type of dyslexic can 
surely see, “A Bookshop Idyll" praises 
women for writing poems about (heir 
own feelings and experience nnd ridi- 
cules men tor their frequent inability to 
produce anything but frigid intellectual 
exercises. (That poem of mine dates 
from 1953.) 


A small point, 1 agree, but 1 get 
enough trouble in this sector already. 

KINGSLEY AMIS. 


186 Leighton Road, Kentish Town. 
London Nw5. 


Sir, - 1 ought to confess that it was I 
who gave Carol Rumens the account of 
Dannie Abse’s remarks on Woman 's 
Hour which she quoted in her letter 
(September 2) about women poets. I 
have now listened to the tape of the 
interview and must concede that Dr 
Abse’s dismissal of our sex was, in its 
verbal detail, less absolute than his 
weary, indifferent tones made it sound 
on the air. What he said, when asked 
why neither he nor his companions on 
the New York visit had presented work 
by any women poets, was: "Perhaps 
there weren’t the women poets to 
present. That’s the problem, you see, 
in Britain there aren't that many 
women poets to present.” 

I grant that there is published 
evidence for Dannie Abse’s interest in 
a few (not many) women poets: I made 
this point at tne time, in a letter to 
Woman's Hour. But at the risk of 
sounding like a member of the 
Hysterical Women’s Movement 1 
maintain that the impression of his 
views which I transmitted to Carol 
Rumens is thp one which most casual 
• ii|atbpen^.t^brod<fc&t^ 

: received - ie, ;Uia( (apart JriJm Patricia 
Beer, who was also present -la the 
studio) there are no British women 
poets worth mentioning. 

, FLEUR ADCOCK. 

14 Lincoln Road, London N2. 


of this rite, which my chapter explicitly 
rejects. 

Kainis: 1 did not invent spear =» 

E enis. Overlooked footnotes attest 
atiu hosier, penis as stabbing weapon: 
“Lucius or the Ass", stones about 
Priapus, etc. The separable penis was 
not invented by my male patients. Cf 
the fathering of Cae cuius (overlooked 
footnote). The omission of any 
reference to Parthenopaeus is unfair. 

Kronos: As noted above, Lefkowitz 
completely missed the point, ap- 
parently even mistaking a famous 
Aeschylus passage for my prose 
(overlooked footnote). 

Oedipus could not have traditionally 
fathered four children without sexual 
desire. Jo casta takes incest dreams for 
granted; Plato al£o knows them, seeing 
degrading tendencies in them. 

Tritogeneia: The umbilicus *= penis 
equation is not mine. I cite (over- 
looked footnote) the Eiymologi- 
cum Magnum and Orphic fragmeut 
243. Athene’s masculine aspects are 
traditional. 

• Creek Puritanism: Euripides, 

Hippolytus ; Aristophanes. Frogs (850, 
104§,. 1053). Plato (“fourfooteaness"). 
An athlete vomited when he saw 
copulating dogs. 

Bias : The Hippodameia paper, 
which Lefkowitz once praised, is not 
mentioned. 


Errors concerning my person: 1 am 
not a psychiatrist (MD) later on trained 
In anthropology, but an anthropologist 
later on trained in psychoanalysis. 

Alleged ignorance of Bur ken's work: 
See acknowledgments section of 
Burkert’s Homo Necans and the 
acknowledgments section of the 
French edition of my Baubo. 


I do not approve of divine male 
pregnancies, nor disapprove of divine 
parthenogenesis, for I believe in 
neither. 


1 am cnlled a phallocrat for not 
believing that certain myths echo a 

;■ and O. Oarer, that ndtlier historian^ 
nor ! ethnologists, know of a .rpol 
(historical) monarchy. . . 

My clinical vignettes are called 
“pornographic”. This seeirns to me 
llbellousj 


Freudianism and 
Greek Myth 


Canlit’ 


Sir, - Anne Smith' makes a 


Mil , . • • , ' 1 

somewhat misleading statement in her 
—:-i- »Th e SAC Scottish nnnerback 


89° d 


1 doubtful he cori- 


%Lur5. Whom .we cab 


Books from 
Argentina 


N'12 


,• . WIUWl 1100 ... ■ . .... .. g-J 

<• ■ twenty yearsO* 

' . .Edward Gibbon, 

• the Roman Empire,. CWF* - 


4 Ut, his review 
oifoclds SfcyivnJfe 
j.thq^cocqqned 

^^&,andJhV 

^t'rerhb^dded. 

that, 






, Slr, - The article entitled ’Books 
'tom Argentina" (Commentary, Aug- 
i-iist- 19) states ’ that journals and 
! periodicals are admitted into Britain, 

■ while books are not.. This is incorrect: 
Oh AtigustU.weyrefe refused wrrrus- 
■sion to; import. five. issue? of th a-Boletin 
.Es&dtstlco Trlmestrat sent to^our lib- 
raty by the: InstitiitoNadonal de Esta- 
dtstica as ft gift under the terms of a 
l^fabllsfedjexchange. The > De- 
partmertt Of Trade and Industry Inter- 
national Trade -Policy Division ex- 
plained that it Is toe Government .s 

policy to maintain (he total BI PP?. r So 
without exception on the importation 
: of Argentinian goods imposed on Apro 
7, 1982, "until sych time -as. WejJan 
bring ! Argentina ; tp; restore' normal 


scheme" (August 26), namely that Ue 
New Canadian Library rapidly 
achieved a success comparable, say, to 
that of Virago books . . This 1? true 
in the sense that the number lfe 
comparable, say, to the number 1,000. 
The comparison Is possible, but clearly 
not equal. The books which Virago 
have revived are of conriderabie, quite 
often great, merit and interest.. Tng 
book?- revived by the New Canadian 
Library for the most :prfrt» to use a 
phrase from Savkar, Altlnel s review of 
ScX Short Stdries: 198 3 tothejame. 
issue, are revived “more for the sake of 
national pride .than to' aiwwer_aijy 

E&-^!!S«3Sg 
f SS5S 

of the Canadian • Ixtokbuymg. and . 
bookselling community is clear: it is 
easier and more rewarding jo find a 
■Virago book than it is td fjnd a. New 
Canadian Ubrary book. , 

Harvey abramson; 

Department of Computer Science, 
University . of. British Columbia. 
Vancouver, Britisp Columbia. 


Sir, - Mary Lefkqwltz’s "review" of 
my Femme et mythe (May 6) is 
modelled upon Bernard . Knox s 
“brilliant" review of an earlier book of 
mine (on which see my rejoinder. 
Letters, April 1, 1977). Knox capped 
his review by spreading news of my 
death, but never revealed the source of 
his “Information". The wish being the 
father of the thought, KnpX-s rumour 
provides the direct proof of -the 
existence of the unconscious- which 


It is also implied that I use such 
•material for mercenary reasons. 
Professor V. Hunter, a woman 
Hellenist reviewing' the Lefkowitz/ 
Font volume on behalf of the Classicist 
Women’s Caucus, writes (Helios, 7, 
p91), “The most predqus passages of 
all have been passed over in favor 
of details about adultery arid 
prostitution" and "in studying three 
trinls of. adultery and murder one is 
struck by the authors' omissions qnd 
forced to conclude that they purposely 
selected material of an inflammatory 
nature.” Lefkowitz apparently simply 
.‘ transposed .Hunter's remarks .from 
‘.herself to Dcvcreu*. . , ■ ' 


Anonymous case. histories are - as 
Lefkowitz does not. seem to. realize - 


Lefkowitz demand?. Thfc rest of ; u-— . 

Lefkowitz's supereilious methodo- .required by law and by. professional 
logical remarks seem too elusive and ethics alike. 1 • , , • . 

‘ Lefkowilj! ‘iseems to hint that I 

substantiate the dangers of coitus with 
-goddesses bjt. means of one modem 
ease history. T cite thirty pages, of 


loo pointless to deserve comment 
. I w(U limit myself.ta hard facts. .. 

The reviewer of a French book 
should know French well. Lefkowitz 
completely misunderstood the crucial 
pages 2?3-75 and missed the obvious 
tongue-in-cheek element in a passage 
oh page 275. 1 cannot say whether tne 
countless factual errors of her review 
are due to the inadequacy- of her 


^Aa6pdFrM,Mt byAjlm 

^respectively. 


classical data. 

All my patients allegedly speak alike 
-like Ann Landers’s correspondents. 1 
think I cite only one patient’s account 
verbatim. . 

are uue iu mi; maudjua^jr u, uw . . fjot Very, long ago- Lefkowitz W» s 
French, to careless reading, or to , vrell disposed towards Psychoanalysis 
failure to' consult the footnotes giving ari cj scn t md fan letters brimming witli 
classical : sources for idea? Lefkowitz p ra fse. what caused the change I do 
attributes to me.: At any rpte; some - pdt B nd do ntit much care. ;■ 

risurn^of ^ Forme, thb matter isiiowcldsed.At 

views thh veiy ideas the axticles in ^ a ^ e of seventy-five I have no time 
question refute. . wa ste either on Lefkowitz or on C. 

. Aphrodite: Crucial errors:. Penis, not 7 l, Riess (LeUe'rs, May 27), who butted 
testicles ; bbrii amidst (place) not out tif ^ trying ' rtb ’ salvage Freud by 
(substance)- foam. ■■ Aphrodite .|s qot sacrificing me to lefkowitz’s. wrath, 
called , a symbpl of Zeus’ pep is. , ■ • :. Ri ess charges male , chauvinism and 

Artemis: the summary of a seven- prejudiced t>ver-interpretation, _ but 
llhe aside is offered as a rfisllmd of the without proof. Freud ran do without 
paper ■■ . Riess's trivial defence and the human 

t5?!SS!S.- {5SSE* d ^ DEVEREUX. 

i -SqUar^- Gabriel'. Faurd, • 92160 
Antony, France. ' 


alpd c'xtreme lustiness. 

',-1 Hera's Bath; LefkovVitz offers as . 
‘•resume’’ the fradltiopal interpretation . 
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The roots of regeneration 

Colin Lucas 


Norman Hampson 

WiD and Circumstance: 
Montesquieu. Rousseau and the 
French Revolution 


Norman Hampson’s most recent book 
must surely confirm his reputation as 
not merely one of the most prolific of 
contemporary historians of the 
Revolution but also one of the most 
original, clear-sighted and influential. 
It is a long way from his earliest writing 
on the French republic’s navy and the 
social history of the Revolution to this 
study of what some revolutionaries 
owed to Montesquieu and Rousseau. 
But it is the logical outcome of his 
increasing concern with the mental 
world of the revolutionaries. This 
concern began, perhaps, in his study of 
the Enlightenment, became apparent, 
in his book The First European j 




Revolution f whose emphasis was; 
significantly different from his earlier - 
history of tlie period) and was further 
refined in shorl essays on the 
nationalization of honour and on the 
Artois nobility, and above all in his 
studies of Robespierre and Dan ton. 

Will and Circumstance marks a 
significant step in Hampson’s per- 
ception of the Revolution. At the 
same time, it is also a significant 
reflection of a more general evolution 
in its historiography. Of. course, the 
Revolution has always been a house 
with many mansions. Yet, the ortho- 
doxy that the only respectable 
historical preoccupation was with a 
titanic struggle of social forces, where 
Ideas were only noteworthy as 
expressions of social conflict, has 
recently been losing primacy. 
Historians such as Francois Furet, 
Patrice Higonnet, Robert Darntori, 
Keith Baker and now Hampson 
-himself have, been, revalidating the 

were trying to do, and renewing the 
vision of the Revolution as a political 
event. This can only.reinvigorate our 
sense of its true nature as a glorious 
endeavour lo achieve human ideals 
even If, as in the tide and subject of this 
book, the contradictions -of will and 
circumstance uncover some! -pretty 
horrifying implications of those ideals 
and even if in revolution human 


ambitions and weaknesses generate 
tyrants and victims. 

No one would dispute Hampson’s 
identification of Montesquieu and 
Rousseau as the greatest eighteenth- 
century influences in the intellectual 
apprenticeship of the revolutionaries. 
These are the philosophers most 
frequently invoked and quoted. This 
book explores their influence by 
analysing the thought of five figures: 
Mercier, Brissot, Marat, Robespierre 
and Saint-Just. Of these, Mercier is the 
most surprising inclusion, since he had 
neither career nor influence to speak of 
during the Revolution. It seems a' 
slightly artificial justification to 
argue that he alone had met both 
philosophers. Yet. in some senses, 
Mercier may be more typical of his 
generation, with all his confusions and 
nis lack of pretension to being an out- 
and-out ideologist. 

It is not the least merit of Will 
and Circumstance that it analyses 
separately the thought of these men 
(with the exception of Saint-Just who 
was too young) before and during the 
Revolution, so emphasizing that ibe 
intellectual apprenticeship of the 
revolutionaries was accomplished for 
the great majority before 1789, and 
that subsequent events acted upon, 
refined and modified a magma of pre- 
existing ideas. Of course, me thought 
of both Montesquieu and Rousseau 
was often internally contradictory as 
well as being mutually contradictory; 
there is, however, little sign that the 
revolutionaries were much aware of 
such incompatibilities or inconsis- 
tencies, ana they borrowed liber- 
ally from both. Indeed, it is a little 
difficult to discern which is the real 
Brissot or Robespierre or Marat or 
Mercier before 1789, since they do not 
so much change their minds as tailor 
their borrowings to fit whatever pose 
-suited the particular circumstances. 

After reading this book, one cannot 
retain without qualification old cliches 


revolution human 


• the Right and Rousseau the irispirer of 
the Left during the Revolution. A man 
Jike Brissot, for example, never really 
chose between them. Furthermore, 
consistent temperamental reflexes had 
as much td do with the evolution of 
ideas as anything. Robespierre was 
always instinctively a moral crusader 
-who was bouqd to envisage- politics as 
public morality. Marat's unremitting 
suspicion -of (nose in power and his 


legitimation of the violence of the 
people were well attuned to Lhe 
paranoia and belief (hat he alone was 
right about everything that he had 
manifested before 1789. Among these 
revolutionaries, only Robespierre and 
Saint-Just seem to have been real 
Rousseauists by the end. It is pcrhnps 
significant that they were the latest in 
time to discover Roussenu - Saint-Just 
only becoming n convert during the 
Terror. 

None the less, the evolution of 
Robespierre and Saint-Just, together 
with an increasing emphasis on 
Rousseauism by the more eclectic 
Brissot, points to Hampson's central 
thesis, whether the revolutionaries 
spotted il or not, there was an essential 
difference between Montesquieu and 
Rousseau, encapsulated in the 
difference between (he former's esprit 
gdndral nnd the latter's volontd 
gdndrale. For Montesquieu, all aspects 
of a society were organically related 
and thus fashioned its esprit gindral. 
Subject only |o the moral imperatives 
of justice and liberty, the legislator 
could not legislate against it ana could 
only seek a constitutional pluralism 
that produced an equilibrium of 
competing interests. For Rousseau, 
the self-interest of a nation .was 
expressed in its volontd gdntrale . which 
enshrined what was best for the 
community as a whole. Competing 
interests dissolved into the general 
will. Thus, whereas for Montesquieu 
political institutions embodied a pre- 
existing general spirit, for Rousseau 
their object was ultimately to 
transform the individual into one part 
of a greater whole. Rousseau's public 
go ocT stood outside and against 
sectional interests; Montesquieu's 
contained them. Their concepts of 
virtue were antithetical at root. ' 

Aa Hampson notes, during the 
heady summer of 1789 it was brief- 
ly possible to believe that both 
Montesquieu and Rousseau were 
right. One could believe that, liberty 
had regenerated the French hatioq so 
that sectional Interests did hot compete 
and ail men did in fact want what they 
ought lo want. Thus, the general spirit 
was the general will. “Beaux moments, 
qu’fttes-vous devenus?” later lamented 
Bailly. Yes, indeed. The reality of 
contradictory sectional interests 
rapidly rendered the fiction untenable. 

Henceforth, the crucial : questions 
could only be about where the general 


will was located , whnt liberty reully con- 
sisted in, what virtue was and huw one 
defined the people. To nil these 
questions, it was Rousseau who 
provided the answers, for radicals at 
feast. It wns Rousseau who taught that 
wealth implied corruption and that 
the people defined as poor were a 
relatively uncorrupicd repository of 
social virtue. It wus Roussenu who 
taught that politics was an instrument 
for social regeneration nnd thnt us long 
as the government acted for the public 
good, it could not infringe liberty. It 
was Rousseau who (aught that the 
“republic' 1 as an ideal society could be 
created by the legislator's will. Above 
all, it was Rousseau who taught thnt 
since the general will was infallible , it 
must be unanimous and hence that 
there could be no legitimate opposition 
to whomsoever possessed it. As 
Robespierre was to say: “Whoever 
does not hate crime cannot love veriu". 
This was to lead him increasingly down 
the road of the dictatorship or tne just; 
and the just were necessarily self- 
defining. In all of this, Brissot was no 
different from Robespierre. In one of 
the most telling sections of the book, 
Hampson juxtaposes quotations from 
both men which essentially say the 
same thing in analogous circumstances. - 
By mid-1792, power not principles 
separated Brissot and Robespierre, if 
nottheGirondinsandtheMontagnards 
as a whole. 

Hampson is careful to state that he is 
not writing anything more than a study 
of the impact of Montesquieu and 
Rousseau upon five specified in- 
dividuals. One should not therefore 
charge him with not doing what he did 
not set out to do. None the less, who 
better than he to elaborate further? 
After all, the figures whom he has 
chosen, with the exception of the 
politically null Mercier, were all 
radicals. How representative • were 
they? What did other men of this 
generation make of their intellectual 
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No one could accuse Peter Kriedte of 
providing , an. easy read. "Obscurity 


uargens nis prose 
totneend 


industrial society and offers a new one 
of, :bls. o\vn. The - cojre/peripljery 
explanation advanced some yetars 
?go by Immanuel Wallerstein Is 


the socio-economic process ,to this 
.' World system nnd lo reject the Marxian 
, concept pf cbnamerti jiTpapital; but also 
to deny "that, the Industrial Revolution 
•had. in epochal significance. As a 
result, the; transitidnalperlad loses its 
multifaceted' variety and jaqus- 
•facedneSs”, But Kriedte does not care 
much for straight Marxism either. He 


‘’Proto-industrialization”, accord- 
ing to Kriedte. amounted to an 
organizational- revolution which 
occurred when traditional, domestic 
craft production expanded rapidly 
without any major ■ technological 
advance. The type of activity most 
often involved was textile manu- 
facture!; . the areas of . the con- 
tinent 7 most affected inoliided ' some 
parts of the north-west (Flanders; East 
Anglia", the Rhitieland),-but also some 


flown legislators the classical m 
was just as important. Evenfi 
call for n dictator was eseiffi 


The substitu te as saint 

mind. I see in Massignon two opposii 
, Ralriirk personalities: on the one hand a high 

Julian DHIUitn. critical aiui rigorous sec|| | ;ir 


mind. I see in Massignon two opposing 
personalities: on the one hand a highly 
critical nnd rigorous secular scholar, 
and on the other a religious figure filled 

call for a dictator was 

Sltlsion inSeed^ Be of M > rstic “ nd research that characterized the French 

MartJToflsIam Catholic revival at the beginning of the 

niV.u. °r n i rus,ic Translated by Herbert Mason twentieth century. In the first edition, 

mmt iivokXiSLmV^^ wtomes: 645. 493, 360 and 294pp. which represented a doctoral dis- 
^ Son University Press. £108 the serration, the irrational side was 
!S“ n S large 1 y restrained; in the second 

cfUuM \r, c r^ ■ tbta 09910 3 edition it rises to the fore in passages 

4 - - which overshadow the laborious but 

’ brilliant technical expositions. 

called “all the rubbish dama! Tteaa very great book, by France s Massignon's main thesis is that 
republican” It was a most Tamous Islamic specialist in this i-fuiiaj deliberately suffered mid died 

cXd from' :m SVXl It “cnmhS - ■ for ,he Muslim 

Cicero Tacitus and - Cuhouc intellectual. It comnincs community, in order to ransum its 

nostalgic writers who lookedbartt^ mem 5? rs f ™ Punishment. In pro- 

ideal republican oast whnw^S- 1 toMfte J'SPW* In J?. co . ?, r ‘ .' e pounding this thesis lie confuses 

were exaeserated^to emnhidwS -.widyof disciplines. The main diesis. t | lc jj ea of “mystical substitution" in 

depravity 8 of r ?he present 4 >*•«■“ a PP ear 10 be « on8 ’ ■*» writings ofi. K. Huysmans. for 

virile morality of leaner fitter dm. Musfir al-Hallftj, the best-known whom Us primary meaning wns 

' nurtyr of Sufism. Islam's main suffering in order to redeem the sins of 
What a soil this was in whichtom «« movement, was executed in others, with the Islamic concept of the 
dreams and action, especially tin Baghdad in922. A few fragments of his abddl, literally “substitutes", a term 
fertilized in the 1780s by dial m .wife survive, along witn a number which designates blessed men who are 
fever of sensibility which setaofi of prayers, verses, maxims and substituted for the Prophets and for 
generation. For Marat, who befeW quotations attributed to him. The each other from one generation to the 
that justice was a product of Mdi} jwnanictlon of his life is highly next. Huysmans also has the idea 
as much as of reason; for BaroaMi mWeraatic, given the anecdotal ana of people being “substituted" for 
lost himself in Werther and Sterotih topographical nature ol the sources . preceding figures, but in the Islamic 

Fabre d’Eglantine, who cotnplainl Uuk Massimon (1883-1962) pub- context the idea of suffering to redeem 
endlessly of “spleen'’; for SamlJS gw ihe first edition of his work si ™ e . rs is simply not there. (Cf the 
who wept with 'republican fevefib ;nlHl |] S j in 1922. A pioneer in the criticisms levelled by Judaic specialists 
Vergniaud, who purchased flomnlu m rea d an d absorbed an at Andr * Schwarz-Bart s Le dernier des 


makes things much worse by This volume contains a rich evoc- 
presentingHall&j as teachings doctrine ation of medieval Bnghdad, in which 
of sainthood' and putting it into prac- social, economic and political 
t ,ce - surveys are used to form the back- 


“ SS/S The main >hcsis. ETof ‘™ys to 

rn?av“y 8 o 8 f ,he p“ W ™tt *t.^«' w °“' d 10 he '™" 8 ' ^ wri.ings oft K. Huygens, for 

virile morality of leaner filter dmi Mamur al-Hallftj, the best-known whom Us primary meaning was 

* nurtyr of Sufism. Islam’s mam suffering in order to redeem the sins of 
om&eal movement, was executed in others, with the Islamic concept of the 

7 Baghdad in922. A few fragments of his abdtll, literally “substitutes", a term 

fertilized in the 1780s bv ihi ml survive, along witn a number which designates blessed men who are 

of prayers, verses, maxims and substituted for the Prophets and for 

quotations attributed to him. The each other from one generation to the 

[Koumictlon of his life is highly next. Huysmans also has the idea 
voblematic, given the anecdotal ana of people being “substituted" for 
. ... -• — •- ’* “ r jagraphicalnaturc of the sources. preceding figures, but in the Islamic 

, Louis Massignon (1883-1962) pub- “ ntext ‘. Re '3 ea . of suffering to redeem 
Isbed the first edition of his work sinners is simply not there. (Cf the 
wno wept witn TepuDiican iever ;»M Hiflii in 1922. A pioneer in the criticisms levelled by Judaic specialists 
Vergniaud, who purchased Hownlulfe^ had read and absorbed an at Andrd Schwarz-Bart s Le dernier des 
reverie on leaving the Conveotion-lrB^Dim^iy astonishing amount of i U5les ' for introducing the Christian 

all of these, the Revolution .™ *1^1, and the rwult made his theme of privileged suffering and 

exalted odyssey in the r^eQeraWj|^ ioni The ^cond edition, sacrifice to ntonc Tor others into the 
man through a complex compnMjPpijjhjj posthumously in 1975, Jewish tradition of the “36 Just Men .) 
the promptings of the human a lifetime's research. The use of the word "saint" in the 

the imitation of a long gone, myiMS8»[j H 5 ert Mason has prefaced his study of Islamic mysticism is also 
society. , Emulation with a valuable and candid an error, and a common and most 

_ . . _ , i ... He judges Massignon's person- misleading one: the concept does not 

, Certmnly,Roii^usrevo!u^«Ay to jjg a very integrated one. exist in Islom, and the expression 
influence was due to the Wfiknum's works and published letters, usually so translated, wait Allah, 
nateness of his formulations ■| P m eri re veal a deeply divided means "friend of God".* Massignon 


Volume 1 ("Life'') contains a new 
preface, in which Massignon says: “Mv 
1922 preface did noi specify the 
working hypotheses actually under- 
lying the initial plan; the present 
clarification sets them forth in the 
manner of a methodology of the 
history of religion." He then produces 
a philosophy of history, in which the 
“substitute saints" hove pride of place, 
before rejecting the "rules of prudence 
of hagiogrnphicni criticism". The state 
of the 192!! text, and his letters lo 
Claudel, suggest that whnt really 
happened in the preparation of the 
first edition was that Massignon. 
overwhelmed by the vast amount or 
mate rials which he had collected, 
hurriedly thrust them into order ns best 
he could, os many other doctoral 
candidates have done since. His 


ground to HallAj's preaching and 
trials. Massignon reveals himself as 
skilled in every conceivable branch of 
sludy. from demography to astrology, 
in a masterly preparation for nis 
dramatic reconstruction. Bui here one 
notices his invention of the existence of 
craft guilds in early Islam (exposed in 
The Islamic City, edited by A. H. 
Hourani and' S. M. Stern, 
197(1). One must also, with regard to 
the book's central argument, question 
Massignon's use of what would 
normally be dismissed us apocryphal 
utterances in which Httllnj culls on his 
fellow Muslims to kill him. as a 
religious duty for which they will be 
rewarded. It seems to he strninina the 


sympathy: he evinces considerable 
distaste tor a large amount of Islamic 
literature and thought, in particular the 
pederasLic conventions of Sufi poetry 
und the lntc medieval sy&tematizution 
of mystical doctrine. 

Volume Three ("Teaching") pre- 
sents the text of the first edition, 
with numerous insertions. It covers the 
entire spectrum and subject-matter of 
early Islamic theology, in order to 
situate l lalliij's doctrines nnd use of 
technical terms in the context of the 
warring sects nround him. In the hands 
of anyone but Massignon Muslim 
dogmatic theology would stand a 
strong chance of sounding somewhat 
dull. The breath-taking rapidity with 


method" 


famous "sympathetic 
largely a myth. 


The biography itself, in the second 
edition, is infinitely better than the 


=e^i S Ciills un his 

fellow Muslims to kill him. as a whl ^‘ hc . »LSv 

religious dutv for which they will be P“‘ non to another. and the a™ 

rewarded. It seems to be straining (he ™ JEuS 

sources in n Christian direction to take Pj 

this ns evidence for a desire for n !E„ er "Sr B 

XSntf‘i l he Wi MS Slit Hall^ hlmSelf X translations <3 

si 5 'rav a, ^ve°- r t 

=>"« imfnolSM problem 

cdebJedTrse Z ZStfZUZ slil1 n from i0 '“ tion - 


r m 


pK'wSuid zs . The : K [^^rx™ e h riS' nd5 ' for 

relations of the sources to each other 10 kl11 me 1S 10 make me live ' 
are explored with the most searching Volume Two (“Survival"), which is 


severity, and the anecdotes are usually 
treated with a welcome scepticism. 
One problem here is posed by 
Massignon's belief that Halmj worked 
real miracles - with supernatural 


Volume Two (“Survival"), which is 
also recast and greatly expanded from 
the first edition. ' examines the 
treatment of Hall&j in Islumic 
tradition, doctrine and poetry. It 
covers the whole area of the Muslim 


intervention. It seems to me that the world from Morocco to Indonesia, and 
evidence does -in fact indicate that the entire range of Arabic. Persian and 
HallSj was producing visual illusions by Turkish literature. Thnt this should be 
hypnosis. Another problem concerns done at all illustrates the prodigious 


the saying for which Hallaj is famous: gifts of the author. One feels, however. 
"I am the Truth". Massignon. after a that the project wus too ambitious even 
devastating nnnlysis which almost for a 'man of his powers: 
annihilates the evidence that Hullflj did nical problems of chroni 


nateness of his formulation i 
the revolutionary circumstance, ™! 


tower, reveal a deeply divided 


devastating nnnlysis which almost for a man of his powers: the tech- 
annihilates the evidence that Hullflj did nical problems of chronology and 
say this, comes to the conclusion that authenticity in manv of the materials 

: ■ ^ _ -j lL .l. 


he must have said it. 


heritage, especially men like Mounter 
or Barnove, Doth of whom left a corpus 
of writing? Did Danton and Des- 
moulins find something different in 
Montesquieu and Rousseau, or was it 
just power that was at Issue between 
them and the triumvirs? What did the 
Thermidoreans, especially the ex- 
Montagnards among them, do with all 
this or did they just give up Rousseau 
and Mpntesquieu as a bad job? 

One suspects that for many less higli- 


(Dutch . Italian and Polish works arc 
cited almost ns often as Qormnn, 


was enhanced by the magic of topi , 

But It was also clue to his abiUbtowIT'L _ w _ 1 p , • 

^:s^/cKL=iine value of emptiness 

for Poland or his admiration for Rml; ; ’ ... . _ , 


were bound to be too much for 
someone who whs not a specialist in all 
the fields involved. 


Mussianon says that his model for his 
doctrinal section was von HOgcl ’s study 
of Catherine of Genoa. In a letter of 
1909 lie describes this as being "d'une 
inimelligence mystique et d'une inutile 
Erudition invTaisentblablesl Tout y est 
m£t£, confondu. sans discrimination ni 
hierarchic." His own work is really 
very different, and one wonders why 
he descril>ed himself ns following an 
example so sidmittedly inauspicious. 
His sincerity is heyona question: this- 
must he tiiken as further evidence of n 
lasting dilemma. 

As for Hallaj. he remains tin enigma. 
But the book' tells us a lot about 
Massiglion. who is certainly an 
important object of study in his own 
right. His life wus strongly marked by 
the role which he assigned to HallSj in 
iiis mysterious “conversion" ex- 


v • i 


What is paradoxical here is Mas- perience of 1908. The work shows 
slgnon’s hostility to Shi’ism, the_ Massignon’s inner struggle, between 
sect of isiitni characterized by its’ the sceptic and the oelicveT, cor- 
t extreme veneration for Mulmmmtul’x responding very closely to the 

, ObviouSsffri(laritieato that ofCatfialfc- ‘- refledts a radical: - change .In His 


and Sparta, he got you wla M- 
Nouvelle Htlotse or Emile or U J, N, GfaV . 
Confessions. -- 

“Beaux moments, 

devenus?” Let us hope thai N«nJ I#® and Nothingness 

Hampson will continue Bsino^j %. • 

lie has begun to tell us bolhhW 11 ' by Jan Van Bragt - 

revolutionary generation ®ou#n fe. University of California 

had found the paradise of Jkss. Q4.25. y m '~ nmorm 

harmony nnd what it thought w*; 

found thnt it had not. ' i— ‘ ’ ~ 


spiritual experience. The key themes 
of the Kyoto school, which developed 

Kyoto under the initial Inspiration of 
KitarO Nlshida (1870-1945) And which 
Nishitani continues, are the con- 
incldenco of opposites in thought 
and experience and the emptiness or 
nothingness of nil forms or beings tn 
the world. In the stress on dialectical 


an impossibility, und Western thought 

r State ^ njnfvdntty Iff: unexplored, We mouglitd^Mqraohe,- obviouisinillaritles to that of Catfiolf^ reflects a radital:-dfiahge^ '-In Hw 
te initial inspiration of td which NfsHitahl often alludes and in ism. But Massignon's . .^hostility .character;, froni; the French Oaverit- • 
(1870-1945) and which which we find the most profound and |s explained. by Iiis belief .that some, ment’s - official- emissary to 1 -Its ■ 
inues, are the con- tragic confrontation with the dilemmas ShMtcswbre responsible fofHaliaj’s outspokeii opponent .offering himself: • 

oDDOsites in thought of nlhiiism in the theories of knowledge executioh; by their Condemnation df up tothc violence of jils compatnpts in • 


* - 1 




tragic confrontation with the dilemmas Shiites were responsible for Hallftj’s outspoken opponent, offering himself 
of nihilism in the theories of knowledge executioh; by their Condemnation Of up to’the violence of his compatriots m 
and value, has only lately been rescued him, and afsp, if would seem, by his courageous stand op- behnlf of 


wt of achievi ng a dialogue of *■ c atu 
sS Philosophy yfith Eastern 

'WttlEBdrellflioiK PVnnrl^nm le nut SChOI 


gPJwd religious experience is not 
U’t™ 1 « remains unconsummatcd 
" If' . reason still ; topical. 


incidence of opposites in mougm of nihilism in me theories orxnowieage execution; oy tneir conaemnanon or up toine v^icnec c 

and experience and the emptiness or and value, has only lately been rescued him, and afsp, If would seem, by his courageous st: 

nothingness of nil forms or beings in irt the English-speaking world from the resemblances between other Shi'ites Algerian mdependi 
the world. In the stress on dialectical status of literature and is far from and freemasons . of communists, ’ there, rather than 

contradiction ns an inescapable having been absorbed Into standard Shi'ism, however, is not the only aspect -labours, ; that he wa 

Tp feature of the life of the mind , we mark philosophical discussion . of Islam for which Massignon lucked self-fulfilment. •' 

Pn a point of convergence or tho Kyoto NisUilani’s-work,. then, begins with f” ■ ' . "" • 7 

school with Heraclitus, Hegel and the unavowe d crisis of western i . " ** , " " - -' ' 


Algerian independence. It Wns surely 
there, rather than in his ' academic 
labours, 1 thnt he was 'to find his truest ' 


theory. It is perfectly po 
n refined version or 
unlike the explanations afl« 
Wallerstein or Brenner. wlU* 
to provide the missing clue 
the birth of the Industrial 1 
for which It 1 — l ”" a onfl e 
hove rcsear — hf rK ^ 

ranlnn, flf tills nrOVCS t0 M. mm 


■aBii 


created a new class: of self-sufficient 
peasant households dependent on 
market forces and able to^ accumulate 
considerable capital, thanks to • the 


proto-industrializmion was in fact first 
formulated in 1972, pot by Kriedte but 
by Franklin F. Mendels: it seemed to 
Mendels to describe the remarkable 
form of , economic development he 
discovered In eighteenth-century 
Flanders, soon to be part of the 
"second industrial nation'’ (Belgium), 

' Kriedte and his colleagues at the 
Max‘Planck-Institut at Gottingen have 
attempted td apply the Flinders model 
td other areas, but in this they have not 
been entirely successful. Although 
there seems to be general agreement 
stlc ind"“*— • MA 




l • reH80n »ii i topical. 
!£ -between tlie .highest 
°f European phllo- 
■tmanta §|, d I lopg-cstabllshed 

flHpcjJ traditions havo boon 
(he history of ideas at least 

between his variant of 

the correct time for of QqehtalSts 'naS been 

like Peasants, Landlords a, f f v VVesterMcholars 

Capitalists; not now. . ■ w.ittenmi? i* jiVA; lorn acno , ia rs 


Peter Flora is 
State, Econom 
Europe 1815-1 
in two 


school with Heraclitus, Hegel and 
many thinkorB in the tradition of 
German Idealism, but the Kyoto 
school’s affirmation of the identity of 
absolute emptiness with the being of 
things in the world will doubtless 
remain a dark saying for conventional 
Western philosophers. It was, after all, 
Heidegger's hesitant approach to some 
such affirmation which exposcd him to 


the unavowed crisis of Western 
philosophy In the question of nihilism. 
It proceeds by attempting to uncover 


the uMmate roots of/thaf crisis in the I I Associated UnivdrSits^Presses 


Western obsession with ontology. The 
six essays which go to make up^ Religion 
and Nothingness, together with the 
illuminating long foreword by Winston 
King, nil aim to relntivize or overcome 
the Western nihilist dilemma by 


IS SHJin A Mine. London WClA *QH TohjIhoM: 0I40S 79W 


the uncomprehending rjdlcuto of confronting it with- the Buddhist 
Carnap and Ayer, and which continues eX perience or iilhyata, or absolute 
' to support the suspicion thnt there re cnpjjness, Tbe loss of truth arid value 


Kb : ^ oF^acveri 1 influence of such suspicions in expre8 s a n attachment to foundatlonpl ■ 

f. of Oriehtalists 'nas^bemi • preventing the open-minded [ study of conceptions of Being which the 
jftya few Western Schofars Heidegger’s thought We_stern intellectuoUradilion has itself 


»yond a play on words. The 
of suen suspicions in 


emptiness, ine loss oi inun ana vaiue 
in Western nihilism is shown lo 


is the prindpal,^*5i Oriental, kmd bSdental the saddest turns in modern tnougni. experience . aowrently cprinot - do. 

*ssJE®ib&»- flsggfea 

m ass^m, “i aS5-4ssri*i 

question goes ..unanswered, however the reality 

Jhpncartlh aiwpf : dpes nbt mean that.it ought not to be d ^ hd utter 

Sto' .wpressfbhs.: «ted. Indeed, the fact. that the issuepf, OfW/ng « to oe rougu . 


WO eke! 




ness .Keiji - iupbbrred: 6y;referen^' tostructures 
iftilf of t)fei in,the ; yforiq that transcended ^ or at.. Miefog 
a : least' were' not Wh6liv dfiPPndent:Uppn, . 


waru i»y .wmaiun . ■ 

vize or overcome . 7?® w ^ ' 

St dilemma by - On (he WcfortqrrNouel and the Maderp 

i- the Buddhist ' ^aruch Hochman 

^ fL r n jS S i?JhS ' Rfl-evaluatlng. modem arKl Victorian oharactoHsalion, tWa^itudy- 

if tnith and Vnlue reJutaa.tha vXw that modern novels are neceaserlly less reallslfo than 

n • is l 5S w JL,S their Vtotortari predeeflaaore. Critically reading the works of Eltot, . 

- ' ' Dlokena EmIV Brdnte, James, Woolf, Lawrence, &‘nd : Joyce, the . •“ 

author contends that characisrfi In modernist novete have a richness • 
.^•don has itself being that to lacking In VIolortan novelette oharaolerteatton. ! ' 

!«uf s^rftuai •, • isiho^ . 

itly cortnot'do 'y.*.- -'V • . . ... ' 

hopk' will, •hot’ -• Threads Cable-Strong 
irii- readers' $tjll . William Faulkner’s Go Dowrij Moaes 

e j.detritus^-df 1 OlrkKuyk,Jr. 

ind a definition of ; • 

vhich he speaks, Thla detailed study of Qo Down Moses shows It to be a coherent 

jnt-to listen to his. • experimental novel. Patterns emerge tn the narration, action,, and 

itement . of ■ the . > 1 nieaninB from threads ol race, class, lamlly, hlalory, and mjrth so mat ; \- 

ie that the. reality . • . the nbvel amerfles aa a sbccoealully unjfiBd entity, aa Faulkner aiid It . 

ind In their, utter , was,, father than'merely the loosely'Bnlced set of.aloftaa that drlitos 
bpriicuiar, be\a ' .'have (riten desArlbed., ' -J 

le ltfSrabmihdetJ. : ^. fBOpp : 0 8387 60370 > £14.60 20th Sqplefnber I 

^e-will have the 1 ■! • ; h ;v . -'i-Vl. ■ . •' 

entertain ,.thd. " ; : . ,v ; .j .v ;• 

'QUght-.emdjgjnh .yWlriner-of lhe Bbokneli. prize for 1 bOat nianuacripl'ln the fleki of.- 

in iwmcn tnQ , • oonlemporary llterary CriUdarn this la a orttlqal analysis ot |h,e pereona : . ' 

Ulfi ? 1 . i l •- the dynamld union of. Autobiography arid- arttetlc.-etructurai pr aeff 
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On the plain side 


Brian Vickers 


Adam Smith 

Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
Lcttres 

Edited by J. C. Bryce 

243pp. Oxford University Press. 

£16.50. 

0 19 828186 2 

In the winter of 1762-3 Adam Smith, 
then aged forty, gave for the fifteenth 
time a course of lectures on rhetoric to 
the students of Glasgow University. 
Smith “hated scribblers" in his classes, 
he once said, and did not intend to 

E ublish these lectures; - indeed he had 
is own manuscript of them destroyed 
a week before he died. Yet his students 
were not forbidden to take notes, and 
two exceptionally diligent ones 
collaborated on producing a very full 
transcript. These notes were lost until 
the late J. M. Lothian bought them at a 
sale of an Aberdeenshire manor-house 
library in 1958, and published them in a 


serviceable edition in 1963. Now they 
are re-edited by J. C. Bryce, a 
successor of Smith's at Glasgow, as 
Volume Four of (he new Glasgow 
edition of the works and corres- 
pondence of Smith. 

They have been very well edited, on 
the whole, but one wonders whether 
such meticulous editorial practice is 
justified. We are given elaborate 
accounts of the paper, the make-up of 
the manuscript, the writing habits nf 
the scribes (scribe A had some eye 
problem, stenopia or tunnel-vision) 
and a scrupulous reproduction of the 
notes, complete with all forms of error. 
These are, after all, only students' 
notes, not the author's very hand, and 
it hardly seems worth recording in the 
detailed, and expensive, editorial 
apparatus obvious errors in the text 
(Aristotle for Demosthenes), vagaries 
of spelling, half-completed sentences, 
repetitions, even passages where the 
(wo scribes duplicate each other, fn a 
fit of misplaced reverence, this 
manuscript has been transcribed, but 
not edited textually. Some of the errors 
seem to have escaped an editor bent on 


Primary relations 


Christopher Norris 

’* Peter Lamarque (Editor) 

Philosophy and Fiction; Essays in 

Literary Aesthetics 

lllpp. Aberdeen University Press. ’ 

£1 1.95. 

0 08 030353 6 • 

In his introductory- essay Peter 

Lamarque is clear enough about what 
• properly counts as an “aesthetic" line 
V of argument, ns opposed (say) to 

ll . : - ' practical criticism on .(lie one hand and 

• 1 literniy "theory" oh the other, 

a . Aesthetics is “distinctively philo- 

- ... sophical", and takes as its privileged 

tatiuSrcY.'* : • Vqomalit aspects of- .literary 

; *■ - 'works Invlrtue of.whlch th<Jy artworks 

of art". This gives it. according to 
Lamarque, a status in some sense 
1 logically prior to the questions which 

. exercise critics and proponents of 

theory. His contributors shore this 


assumption and keep ij constantly in 
view by maintaining a ca " ' ” 


tf!: a 


a controlling intelligence whose 
attitudes and judgements as revealed 
to us bv the response to the world of the 
work just is the novel." Lyas shows 
small' patience with fashionable 
theories (like (hat. of the “implied 
author") which would seek to deny or 
circumvent this primary “logical" 
relation. 

All the same one notices the 
quest ion -begging “rightly", and the 
problems glossed over, in conceding 
that not all novels display such truth- 
telling virtues. The argument amounts 
to a fiat insistence on the "oddity" and 
“tastelessness" of reading certain 
works without acknowledging their 
truthfulness of motive and intent. It 
comes under strain as soon as one 
reflects (perversely 
reductive implication* 
sheer impossibility of applying 
Lyns would urge - across all the 
varieties of f relive persona and 
interpolated narrative viewpoint. 
There may. he admits, be those who 
object to "these Wittgensteinian 
ways", but to nrglie or defend them at 
length “would take me beyond this 

R aper'\ Such bland concessions ; do 
tile" to dispel one's sense' oF large 
problems snmrparily brushed aside. 


reproducing his original exactly. 

The text itself, to which the editor 
has devoted so much labour, consists of 
thirty lectures and an essay on “the first 
formation of languages”. The “belles 
leltres” of the title describes the cast 
of the lectures, which ure literary critic- 
al, but may suggest that they have to 
do with modern literature. In fact they 
are about three-quarters devoted to 
classical historians and orators. Smith's 
method is to juxtapose writers, Cicero 
with Demosthenes, Thucydides with 
Livy (on speeches invented by histo- 
rians), and his models for this practice, 
as the editor points out, are Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Quintilian, and, 
more recently, Rend Rapin. The con- 
tent of the lectures, which sheds dis- 
appointingly little light on Smith the 
philosopher, may be of interest to 
historians of classical education in 
eighteenth-century Scotland, but even 
they may not derive much from the 
long accounts of Aeschines, Demosth- 
enes and Cicero. The only modern wri- 
ter discussed at length is Swift, whose 
style is praised for its simplicity and 
Englishness. 


characters in novels. As might be 
expected, Lamarque sticks up Tor the 
unfashionable view that such talk can 
be “meaningful, literal and, true"; 
furthermore, that judgments of Active 
character "can also be subject to 
reasoning and based on evidence". On 
its own terms his argument is lurid and 
persuasive, without .the tone of 
simplifying blandness that overtakes 
some of his colleagues. This comes in 


3 


As for the “rhetoric" in Smith's 
title, although he .spends most time 
discussing the classical orators, his 
attitude to rhetoric itself is curiously 
negative. Smith held the chair of mural 
philosophy at Glasgow, rhetoric and 
logic being taught by James Clow. It 
must have been stimulating for 
students to attend (he public class of 
Clow at 7.30 am, say, to Imbibe 
orthodox rhetorical doctrine, mid (hen 
go to Smith's private class at noon and 
hear the figures nnd tropes of rhetoric 
dismissed as having “no intrinsick 
worth” - hyperbole, oddly described us 
“the coldest of all the figures", having 
“no beautyofitsclf"- undull rhetorical 
systems rejected as “generally a ver 
silly set of Books and not at 
instructive". With declarations such as 
“figures of speech give no beauty to 
stile", or that only “reverence for 
antiquity . . . makes me mention the 
Antient divisions of Rhetorick", or 
that Til be at no farther trouble” to 
define the topics. Smith represents the 
gradual dismembering of the classical 
rhetorical tradition that took place in 
the eighteenth century. Yet lie is in 


beyond the mazy indirections of 
narrative yoke and perspective. 
Where Lyas puts aside such queusy 
doubts, Lamarque goes a longer why 
around to fefich more ambivalent (but 
also more interesting) conclusions. 


hypert-.-, 

prejudice". This makes a large ' and 
lone might argue) a potentially 
disabling concession to the view that 
'•character" can never be known 


The three remaining 


likewise 


g essays 

reflect a broadly Wittgensteinian 


„ careful distance 
between aesthetics and the various 
second-order problems which it sets 
, .quMq analyse and adjudicate. No sign 
■.here pf the .low-key pragmatism which 
denies philosophy any kind 1 :of 
..... . . .. . . . foundational oir legislative function,. 

S‘f ; V vTbe implied claim throughout is that! consensus. Stein • .Hpugom Olsen' 
t v “sdiellcs - cpqttary to Widespread' : hrgues for on aesthetics of literature 
WjnQur- not only still survives as a based on "institutional" criteria and 

again)’ "a privileged 
among judgements 
literary works". More 
• he sets up a' standard of 
appreciation’' which would 


Keeper of the gate 


Boyd M, Tonkin 

• Philip Hobsbaum . .. 

Essentials of Literary Criticism 

I50pp. Thames and Hudson. 
Paperback, £2,95. 

0 500 37285 9. 
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blameworthy iq - literature made. byVtnbst 
respect, g* t those , Varieties .of.' theoretical- StidS^ 




Introductory manuals for students. pf 
literature fajl prey, to two besetting 

vices. ‘First, is the tendency,, inherited ... 

f routine ascendancy of “dose, triad-;' criticism, loud with echoes of Loovis 
IflEYIh? jdii) < technical facility With and Eliot, .three short chapters race 
nipr^l-' injunqilbn . in a way ilikely td through various questions'of method in 
leave a novice feeling ript juslinept, btif the slildy . .of poetry, fiction and 
,M The, second, obverse conceptual prose.. Given .. the 


forth- of : a 


«. . sipug .panoramic sweep of this section its 

professionalism, breezily dismissive or definitions tend predictably towards n 


debt to it for the “divis^ 
he organizes his discussion iJS, 
some concepts of feeling, Peter Kemp 

categorical as any textfcoS f 

his prescnptiom for 

Adam Smith the critic, 
highly praised by his ediuTk? 
orthodox nco-classic. He dns»i 
of “strong metaphors”, foE 
sonic of Homers "border mM 
burlesque ', and thinks that iJ 
should never be mixed. dkmffi 
hike arms ugainst a sea ofirS 
“« plain absurdity”. ShaWt 
“almost continually" gulltyotfw 
of applying “adjectives to wb2 
with which they can notataUaftw' 
is Pope for “the brown bor^olt 
groves” in Eloisa to Abelard (i 
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p* Insecure World of Henry 
Jims 1 ! Fiction 
2i6oo. Macmillan. £17.50. 


010321960 


misquoted). Typically neo-ttaxti 
the criticism of Shakespeare tot, 
observing the unities oftimea^rtJ 
the rejection of tragi-comedy «• 
monstrous production", ai 
udinission that such geniuses asf 
and Shakespeare are not fo| 
correct. 

Smith also represents (he bfai 
down of another tradition, in 
works of literature were givens 


Edward Wagenknecht 
fte Norris of Henry James 
iNew York: Unger. S18. 

2959 6 

ffnxjAM W. Stowe 

Mac, James, and the Realistic 

Herd 

. Guildford: Princeton 
dverrity Press. £18.70. 

0691065675 

"Hie guiding principle of this study is 
the belief that the style reflects the 
nan", declares, Ralf Norrman in the 
introduction to The Insecure World of 
Hury James’s Fiction. Though 
vithnately 


Another is its surprising remoteness 
from what its title suggests. Far from 
dealing with the "world" of Henry 
James's fiction, Norman concentrates 
almost exclusively upon stylistic 
features of The Golden Bowl - a novel 
claimed to be especially characteristic 
on the dubious grounds that “most, if 
not nil, of the idiosyncrasies of the late 
style exist in embryonic form in the 
early style". Norrman's minute 
nttcntivcncss to the technical aspects of 


something you have to give up 
something. " Unlike some of 
Norrman s other contentions, this is 
pervasively supported by the novels. It 
is also endorsed by some of James's 
incidental observations: in a letter 
about The American which Norrman 
might have noted, he reveals “the 
interest of the subject was, for me . . . 
its exemplification of one of those 
insuperable difficulties which present 
themselves in people's lives and from 


this novel seems even more lop-sided which the onlv issue is by forfeiture - 
in that it is yoked to strange general by losing something". Going on to 


beliefs about its themes. He observes, 
that “there Is not a whit of difference" 
between the Ververs on one hand and 
Charlotte and Amerigo on the other - 
couples the novel emphatically places 
on opposing sides in James's familiar 
set of polarities: American/European, 

the 


domestic/sorial, 
Spreading this 
further, Ni 


ethical/aesthetic, 
supposed sameness 
orrman professes himself 


omg 

outline the implications of this cast of 
mind - and to suggest the factors in 
James's life which might have moulded 
it - Norrman sketches out some 
interesting hypotheses. His main claim 
- "If you understand chiasmus, you 
understand James" - remains 


encountered him”. Such plain 
speaking co-exists, however, with 
reams of recherchd erudition. 
Wagenknecht's proficiency in spotting 
analogues, for instance, is quite 
unparalleled. Watch and Ward is 
hypothetically related to a striking 
span ot texts from Wilhelm Meister to a 
book by Jemima Montgomery, "Later 
the Baroness Tautophoeus"; The 
Portrait of a Lady is whisked around 
French literature - from George Sand 
to Edmond About, Sainte-Beuve to 
Victor Cherbuiiez - in search of 
promising look-alikes; The Bostonians 
elicits a particularly imposing list of 
putative progenitors - from the 
Antigone of Sophocles to the works of 
Orestes Brownson. Quite ex- 
ceptionally atLuned to the idea of 
influences, Wagenknecht even takes 


baffled as to why lying is considered 
flood when practised 5 


Maggie but 
iiarlotte. The 


gn 
ful 

function, aut prodesse hi tight; into JamesT it seems an unwise 

rinavat ini* a r\C JJJ . • L... J.'L S _ « mm 


The volume ends with a piece by 
R. W, Beardsmore on “The 
Censorship of Works of Art". His 
argument, briefly, is that moral 
part from his reckoning more seriously censorship makes no sense in so far as it 
with the opposing (“theoretical'’) . implies that the censor must be “in a 
position on such matters as narrative position to judge", and must therefore 
viewpoint and the “implied author", regard hiitiself as safely ensconced 
Though we can. ns he believes, get to above the common uncertainties of 
know Fielding's characters through an motive and effect which complicate all 
attentive reading of Tom Jones , our judgments, his own included. It is a 
knowledge "has to be constructed from case well made though oddly detached 
no doubt) on its all the' information supplied, carefully from the interests of the other 
arts, us well as the Filtered through the layers of irony, contributors - unless, that is, one 
of applying iliAas-v hyperbole; and * fictional speaker s transjx>Sesthe argument from ethicp to 

aesthetics, and reflects on ' the 


Operating a number of 
categories, he says that 
instructive, while “the sole *inrii 
Romance is to entertain. Siuptaai 
dubious feature of the not'd 
makes us "count the pages" «e 
read “to get to the event". Tbe'i 
merit in a Novel” is newness, 
curiosity the only motive wWchMn 
us to read them'*. Poetry, loo.taii 
other design than to entertain k,m 1 
poet “does not pretend that wtmS 
tells us is true”. History, ihosAol 
instruct us, but "the facts muriwol 
otherwise they will not assist usai 
future conduct, by pointing oat 
means to avoid or produce anyevrf 
This utilitarianism is coupled 
distrust of the imagination ll|aittjti| 
the possibility of aram&tic 
Perhaps Smith should have flod® 
his lost, ft is because of hisceleWtJs* 


up some use 


problems induced by such attempts to 
delimit the proper scope of critical 
enquiry. 


anoo to brandish in a book as 
curiously written as this is. Constantly, 
Jfannan's tone oscillates between tne 
specialized and the simplistic, veering 
non technical talk of the way a 
(fancier “disambiguates 
tefereotial ambiguity" to more homely 
mteiances - as tnat “things have to be 
it their worst before they can get 
fatter, as night is darkest before 
dtvn". High-powered disquisition 
about “a repetition-query with 
ica] ambiguity-signals” or 
generic domicile of anadiplosis 
■Ad theme to theme repetitional 
sentence transition" can suddenly yield 
lo the admission that “as readers we 
■y find it hard to keep our heads". 

; Nomnan’s foreword displays a 
pwknlarjy ' striking mix of 
triplication and canaour. Here, he 

i weds that, since finishing his book, 

philosopher that this uneasy nuritf® khu "become firmly convinced that 
anti-rhetoricalneo-classidsinlm^K i.nost important key to an 
so lovingly preserved. There is ajjderstanding of James’s thinking is 


)ad when practised by <?i: 
book makes it amply apparent, 
though, that the wincing dishonesty of 
the former benefits other people, while 
the letter's facile insincerity only helps 
herself. So it seems perverse to claim, 
as Norrman does, that the author 
“doesn't know” whether to side with 
Charlotte or with Maggie. 

This attempt to turn a sometimes 
ambivalent book into a sustained 
exercise in indeterminacy derives from 
perceptions which - when not 
stretched to such extremes - make 
Norrman's work, for all its vagaries, 
well worth pondering. A tracing of 
James's stylistic traits - especially his 
taste for chiasmus, antithesis and 
oxymoron - is used to bring out what 
Norrman suggests is the distinguishing 
feature of his thinking; a habit of seeing 
life in terms of oppositions. Given an 
accompanying leaning towards 
detachment, Uiis led, Norrman argues, 
to "the creation of a whole series of 
works in which the polarization of the 
antagonistic forces is total and both are 
molly dislikcahle". Documentation 


here of the author of the 
Moral Sentiments or The n< 
Nations. 


fa nature and function of chiasmus, 
lo the present study, is dealt 
^ only in the fifth chapter”. 
Accordingly, Chapter 5 is “the most 
■portwt of ail chapters and Impatient 
wn may want to begin with that": 
ana, be goes onto sav. he could well 


book. Sometimes, as in the suggestion 
that the "classics" among Hardy’s 
poems can be "foregrounded", 
dissimilar terminolbgics seemed yoked 
violently together, More often the 

f iursuit qf diversity acts as nn 
ncitement to self-awareness. Behind 
the recognition 1 that "there is an 
implied theore in any find every critlcnl 
statement” lies a magnanimous 
refusal to exploit the privilege such an 
ovettly didactic role confers. ' 

After a brief defence, of the uses of 


iries of niprithtrt* I jimiimiio anA ■ ''“•'jr a u* • competent^ proresstonansm, breezily . . __ r 

rending are .open to all manner of. rebels, and rivals, which peddles! the Whd of taxonomic shorthand. With a 

such image of a trade so full of halfwits and nod to Northrop Frye, the English 
v charlatans that a prospective student novel is tendered down id four 
tq. : might be safer. with astrology. > fundameptal . modes: lbw*miqietic, 

^ Iropifessitin-. 

erlerice^^ 


A final section lays b^ g 

the institution: a.stktUHR^kfa 


m 


that scuppered ^ 


o? Ihis'theory is sometimes shaky; is it 
ilptttn 


re 

the 


the 
dstonians , 


upbringing - on the subsequent fiction. 

For all its far-flung literary cross- 
references, the most pertinent 
influences this book establishes are 
ones very close to home. 

William W. Stowe’s Balzac , James, 
and the Realistic Novel, purporting to 
"provide workspace for the in- 
terpretative tools of various schools 
ot literary criticism" , never manages to 
do anything very constructive with 
them. Specializing in the cumbersome 
purveying of truisms, this is a work that 
labours to convey such information as 
that books offer “an invitation to the 
active participation in a process of 
intellection". 

Stowe's critical commentaries - on 
three novels by Balzac and three by 
James - are generally on the same level 
of unassailable obviousness, tho 
their triteness is often dressed up in t 
paraphernalia of post -structuralism, 
voguish verbal accessories abound - 
textuality and meta-textuality, binary 
opposites, metaphor and metonymy, 
foregrounding, deconstruction, self- 
re flex ive ness. Linked to the latter 
concept is the currently favoured 
propensity for seeing everything in life 
as merely ah extension of wnat the 
critic is doing: in Le Pirc Goriot , Stowe 
says, “Rastignac must learn to read 
society”, “At the pension, too, 
interpretation is rampant”; Newman in 
The American, it is alleged, discovers 
that “the reading of social texts- is not & 
matter of simple one-for-one decoding 
. . . Even metonymic interpretation 
... is not simply the objective 
construction of events from clues". 
Such narcissistic reflections hinder 
Stowe from looking perceptively into 
the books. His account of the 
conclusion of 77ie American t for 
instance, superimposes something that 
isn’t there. For Stowe, Newman's 

belief that he has the Bellegardes in his 

in more ways than one, but pains to emphasize where they could power .because of a compromising 
onvmc wT.h7.hS i, an nn. exia.: Paul Bou.g't’i Wife didn;. fetter .s Millay. ' "be Mm* wh. 

contribute anything to W hat Maisie seems to him a .providential 
Knew because “James would seem to concretization of their evil only to have 
have had his idea before he could have it evaporate in his hands ; his burning 
read Odilc"\ “Joyce’s Ulysses was of of the document represents not decent 



:f;. ' :l 
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Oscar Gustave Re j lander by Gustave Dorl from Portraits In the Library of 
World Photography Series (?24pp. Thames and Hudson. £9.95 . 05002729 9 9). 




affirming .ha 5 ' 

an unusual sensitivity x“J 
fragmented and tootlesWyj^J 
prescribed literature, dnra 
lives of studonts. Often JJJI 
wander In like refttjees^P 
families rtnd histories, n. j j . . v. . 

luggage. More’contb^*j!^>.!?"® MontTOSC 
to^ the teaching of Engg «!» ‘ 

an unproblematic 

standard' works .. Mj 'rj * 

•alternatives. . For , 

Hbbsbaum tunes 

which most readers tajw 

their subject. 


fcs consiij’c?sT5* 
a partner for 
Verena as Olive Chancellor would be7 
But Norrman reaches firmer, if not 
exactly untrodden, ground when he 
demonstrates IWw James enjoys 
ciiaracters between two 
a extremes, acceptance of 

. if which entails loss - with the 

result that "The way out of hesitation 
in James’s world is punishment of one’s 
self. The morality is a morality of 
compensation and the religion is one of 
sacrifice ..... In order to gain 


rhetorical 

he does convince you 
area which might very profitably be 
explored further. 

Edward Wagenknecht’s The Novels 
qf Hear 

ilichSr&dulf; 

deciding exactly 




addressing. 


O-level primer, elementary plot- 

character- Casaubon. not Grandcourt; Molsie’S 


summaries are 
, supplemented with 
commentary of a distinctly basic kind: 
Gilbert Osmond “makes the reader 


na» UYCIiUUKSU JUIIIV iawiui.1 ■■■ 

his book: Dorothea Bfooke marries 


jvemess Is Miss Overmorc,, nof 
venhan! But, like Ralf Norrman, be 


VJIIUCIt uauiuuu iii»»w «<w .j ....... „ nlntlinrn 

gag”; Harold Brookeham is “about as do “ e t ^ o reoav 

close to complete worthlessness as a suggestions that look likely to repay 

humaii being can be"; as for Lionel further 


unrqgerierate good riatpre And as his 
remarks on The American irt a letter to 
Willinm' Deah Howells show, he wai 
far from regarding . Newman as 
someone who surrenders his . revenge 
because he sees it would be ineffectlial: 


Croy, “If 
shameless 
being In 


1 


ere is a more utterly 
and contemptible human 
literature, I have not 


these are observations about 
impact of James’s early life -especially 
his father's attitude to. fits Children's 



>re inner had wronged him and fie held 
him m his power." 


of the Seventies 


Mrr; ULAIi “Pd Larry 

Interviews 

g^por^American 



rof.'IJIlnois Press: . 


. • . _ incomoatlble with concessions to Uie obvious that the editors' thinking by Federman and McEJroy - it is 

alongside - as- ECn o r al reader Unfortunately,' In the excludes any responsibility to. e eft because the writers feel disposed to 

latecomers HkeE L L Doctorow, Toni .g ^-^(/iradirion, LeClalr and Information on behalf of the struggllnc address, the question at length, not 
Morrison, J°hn_ Irving . Mrrnffprv\cem less interested 111 what reader.- Art ideal interviewer would . because of any Interrogatory pressure.. 

O Brlen. The ° J nt 6r vle ^^ 5 ^ 5 K elr sublets 6 writ? than in how. We press his subjects to justify and'explaln; No heat results even when McCoiTery 

Ronald s ukenick,_ Raymond |" a e ! r n ^_ b J e g s r ^ t l h n e idS ofanovel but there is little of the Interrogator .encounters n subject (Irving) who 
Federman, ■ and . Stev t °.' with a central imaae, fop Irving about LeClair and McGaffery. When offers qualified support tor Gardner’s 

ta,8I iwi ^ r i5SnSon Ve, DeSlllo^ edltpre -Ore .Thathe does noUhare iV . - * 

Sfe y / 'n^^or being thought hostile* 

' ,5- reVisiori 'procedures artd ' JaVburite kfevenb' - much of value being 


■ ' 1* J '• E : 

■ 

• Wf 

■‘jT'-.-i" '. ‘ 
■ 

' • d;- 






generated by a question that recurs 
throughout the collection: on which 


Anyth lag Happen foils between ' 
two ktools. Thereditprs have departed 
from their original goal of providing a 
valuable critical document; but not - 
sufficiently to reproduce the peculiar 
appeal of the Writers at Work series. 
Certainly, the book ' compares 
unfavourably with. The • Radical 


' !;!{■•«•# ! ; 
T;/.’! ’4 
■ ■ 

• i •• • 





Baathelmbi. Copver., BikiriT Gardner, 
-r edited last year by Hgide 
Ziegler andlC.hrifitophet Blgsby-.Tliat 


and'Gass 


and LeSfa 


Weak 


cr|ricism:^yw^^.^ 
.minejed. Tbns.. 

: .Hohsbaum .erects 

and a doubletbmd so 
! laimchj the cpfofol*.!® 

•vP^STAoa: 


book, like Anything Ca# Happen, was 
-.addressedlrt part tplhe postmodernist 
cpntroversy and focused too narrowly 


; portly b^cduse '■jeverai - or jpe reVjglo ^ [procedures 
in tetyjews^wcro.pd^nai ly- c°ndu^ novelists. Even so, such 
for magazines. Anything Can Happen w)lile per hapscastini 

work ^if-j' -rt—. shows sVsbfhavjag succumbed to the ^^that supposed . . t t 

' v ' distracting ', influence of George ^ ultimately beside the point. The con , 

consumer ;and‘ Plimpton's plpneerine Paris. Review orcat o r 's., views that, (eally require The 

And an .series, Writers qt- Work, which has; preservat [on against,, consumer and late jt ... . , : 

^rbpositiqri' It • always opeteted on the assumption . - cr j(; c " are r thosc^concerrti 6 J poshfiddernist fifiliop ^ the AmbHoan 

liters always '..now' widely ■ adopted - '.tbat^lts t hemsclves. Ev^n-. .after Barthes, .and version, anyway;-^ had > abandoned its 

° r - Jigndrantly 'readership' will be familiar withfcW of o t J er5 iia^ aphodneed thetieath of the proper moral functlon.apd engagement 

’ for the interviewees books; Accqromgly. a uthor, It remains helpful (o.Jdtow ^ reality.-. "Accordingly,; the 

for the , -the '■% interviewers, concentrate £pn w hit the rorpre thinks fie has written. hltefvieWS are ; prefaced -; by ; a 

^ ;,--.8iti Mneral 1 matten! biographiail data, M , t hat j 5 preserved oMbis fiature, ■ disa^iointlngiy. ■ ; - :W?ll-nwnnered . . ni .^ 

iW^bledVselection .. artistic principles. ParflcuWffly evident : t h 0 ugh , few correctidns of wrong- discussion between Gnrdn«and! Gass ' .toe : aspect qf Qa rd P.ers 

' feivttHwsiy iill- hraipr^Satlpfi -With, .the (aileWlftg-fetCtdtterii .cuiprit)< The thesis, 

n-labd/br critics: isM-entlreiy: : . — / >if . Anything Can same. gen«emfiily.-tone» prpwj Is when debate on the yalue gf irrealist fiptlott. 

^ ‘ anoorite title -'as though itV secrets , , Thd ;f he matter 'Is raired sUWequemly. But it did haye themeritqf;el«lwbc^ 

rve ^^pwreaafi'ral'kome ought - be [.apprehended Ihteu^Tts re?iwtanc| to LeCIpir^ '.tin’d McCafferV' dlsagjreef-witli sticking ■ 

$$ wdenaiirtfetifei* jfouie, . mechanics -Now’;, one must admit (hat due ro a n w ncwjqage^ P Gardner and aretinWlUingto ; affect ■ wri tl ngs and suto, , i ugtefo/e .bscfuj 

pr P tasctnaiing iMviuK,.. ^ rohsciotis that Writers are ..usually Consequently, the - subjects - 1 - who 
whin they. ;.revqaf such mostly Jhate V 

: Klrigstey I v by v McGaffery.' .fo not requ red 

aggaaSi?;. 
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The knight’s day’s work 


SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY^ 


Sydney Anglo 

Juliet Vale 

Edward in and Chivalry: Chivalric 
Society and its Context 1270-1350 
2<J7p^. Woodbridge: Boydeil Press. 

0 85115 1701 

One of the most intractable problems 
confronting the historian of ideas is the 
fragmentary nature of his material. 
How is it possible to convey a coherent 

B ' s of the mental attitudes and 
of the past without straining 
either evidence or credulity? Chivalric 
culture at the court of Edward IN is a 
case in point. "The sun of English 
chivalry’ , wrote’ Charles Mills in 1825, 
"reached its meridian in the reign of 
Edward III": a conclusion he based 
upon the frequency of tournaments 
under this monarch, and his 
foundation of the Order of the Garter. 
Difficulties, however, arise the 
moment one attempts to proceed 
beyond such generalization. Despite 
their numerousness, fourteenth-century 
sources for English chivalry are meagre 
arid imprecise. We can, tor example, 
establish the time and place of dozens 
of native tournaments; but we know 
almost nothing about what happened 
at them. We Know that Edward HI 
founded the Garter: but the exact dote 
of that foundation and its original 
purpose have proved elusive. 

Juliet Vale, recognizing that chivalry 
was on international institution, seeks 
to clarify Such issues by preceding 
her. reconstruction of the Skeletal” 
picture of mid-fourteenth-century 
English chivalry with a description 
of earlier, more richly documented 
Continental tournaments and with a 
discussion of Edward I*s chivalry: thus 
providing both a historical and geo- 


English and Continental feature of her book has been the 
Dr vale’s second chapter “degree of continuity in tournament 
tournaments in the Low practice between the late thirteenth 


Community and competition 


impossible 


Countries and northern France, as and mid fourteenth centuries" fails to to pursue the notion of cultural 
exemplified by the annual feste de convince - not because there was no homogeneity between the classes by 
respinette at Lille and the feste du roy such continuity, but because her arguing the converse for English court 
Gallehaiilt at Toumai in 1331. study provides no clear picture of festivals, and lack of evidence compels 


GaUehaitft at Toumai in 1331. study provides no c 
Although this area was the most urb- "tournament practice 


She offers a 


anized and commercially advanced in penetrating exploration of groupings at 
northern Europe, its bourgeois specta- Chauvency: but, when it conies to 
cles attracted regular participation by explaining what knights did once they 
the old nobility. This participation, and had become paTt of a team, we are told 
the heraldic character of the sources, only that the tourney (mass combat 
points to that "relative cultural within a restricted area between 
homogeneity between the noble and knights armed principally with swords) 
patrician c! asses" which - together with was more important to contemporaries 


the author to admit that there is "little 
proof of bourgeois participation in 
these latter. Another awkwurd logical 
transition occurs when - having 
convincingly demonstrated that the 
Garter was an "integral part" of 
Edward's Norman campaign of 1346, 
that the famous motto was particularly 
apposite at the time, and that it was 
reasonable, after Crecy, to adopt the 


S mtrician cl asses" which -together with was more important to contemporaries apposite at the time, and that it was 
ts romantic tendencies - constitutes than the joust (mounted lonoe combats reasonable, after Crecy, to adopt the 
Vale's principal deduction concerning between single or small groups of motto as the basis for a chivalric order - 
the chivalry of an area which had close knights). Yet jousts were popular even Vale asserts that the founder mem- 
contact with England throughout this during the thirteenth century, both in bers were chosen as two potential 
period. northern and southern Europe. Hem tournament teams . This is an interest- 

" was devoted to nothing else. At ing hypothesis; it is not established fact. 

In her tlurd chapter she turns to Chauvency the relative popularity of The sixty-year leap from Chauvency is 
England, completing the chivalric me combats is suggested not only by not easily negotiated, and credulity 


context by assembling the fragmentary the tw0 days of jousting to one of 
records of cultural patronage at tourneying, but also by me fact that 
Edward Ill s court. It is commonplace 'e nnrrarivi* rvu»m HrHirnlm nvnr 


ing hypothesis; it is not established fact. 
The sixty-year leap from Chauvency is 
not easily negotiated, and credulity 
stumbles in the attempt. 


SETTi. * most nmeworthy — — accompanied by photographs which 

Marche Dale Eickelman -« « ** .„d 

intermticm^^i^tel^ar^hnS fMDR,KBABT ”, 

excLE^ the vkte^ SST ey, " an The abstract rule ondmodel-bulld- 

Marche, on the grounds of high tieJ r 0 hns Hopkins University ,ng com P°nents of Barths argument 
for having fought his due BS StS 75 f re ™? l ™ r , e te l ? uous *« »'« ^ca- 
ll is also a pity that this study c£l & M) 6 1,0,1 of ^ 1,fc ; He argues that numer- 

nn abrupt halt in the : Q 3 — 0Us , cultural traditions co-exist in 

ward's reign. The explanation - E who would have the premises Suhnr, each of which has [ distinctive 

the later material is already 

might suffice in a typescript to bond I nriicalions specific a tnerentier wuimi «““«"» ls «*pnymy aenvea 

by a handful of scholars, but it kia I' doc closer to their taste by read- from Rudctiffe-Brown, whose reputa- 
satisfactory in a book. Vilrt m* 1' Afc book backward", counsels tion hardly rests upon u significant de- 

‘ 1 £» Barth. His intention is to vclopmentof the conccpt/The "truits" 

Lfa a “dynamic analysis" of the ? feach of «hesc traditions are clustered 
Lam of •‘cultural production and ' nl ° ‘‘cultural syndromes". Three 
: Ljducuon” in a plural society, while gender cultures’ are included- male, 
; Stfiining a close link between field female and male “transsexual" prosti- 
ohswations and "hypotheses". Even ‘ u ‘ c ( Khanlth ) - for which Barth re- 
ik unlikely reader who followed the P eals ‘he “convincing" argument pre- 


^ in 1 which is ci, “ ns ' =»>«*»« Arif quotes although it remains 
:!?!!! . sc /!. se ^ f . t,l P_ e and P nva,e . gardens" through well- Cousin marriaee hardlv e: 


ilthough it remains undefined, 
marriage hardly exhausts the 


fe ™Tr ,ing r par, u for ■? ™ d .s»co^3n.s mrSuSTo 

o[ ‘ypogrophtc and proof- maintaining their distinctive values and possessed by Suharis, which are Y often 
ending errors wed beyond the norm attitudes. More reliance upon Omani International riS E £ 


for university presses. 

The abstract rule and model-build- 
ing components of Barth’s argument 
are much more tenuous then his evoca- 
tion of daily life. He argues that numer- 
ous cultural traditions co-exist in 
Suhnr, each of which has “distinctive 


maintaining tneir distinctive values and possessed by Suharis, which are" often 
attitudes. More reliance upon Omani international (primarily for the Shi’i 
social and political history and less minority) and regional for other 
upon received stereotypes of Islamic groups. The "discovery" of family ties 
niJe would have produced an argument m neighbouring villages is an 
more pertinent to how Suharis see and important means of keeping bride - 
experience their own society. Even wealth within reasonable bounds, 
among non-Ibadis in Oman, there is an 

awareness (and discussion) of the I badi For a book concerned with the 
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Good folk 
g and 

S bad gentry 


- i ! ’ i 


in neighbouring villages is an 
important means of keeping bride- 
wealth within reasonable bounds. 


Venetia Newall 


For a book concerned with the jj ob Bush aw a V 


ideal of the Islamic state, realized in “dynamics of change", a more accurate 
practice until 1955 in the interior, location of Suhar in its wider social and 
Lenders were chosen on the basis of a political context would have been 
consensus of notables nnd men of useful. The assumption that "Arabic- 
leaming, and dynastic succession was speaking peoples were politically 
explicitly avoided in the Ibadi slate impotent and, indeed, apart from the 

£ ISff 

important components of his argument j^e las? IbadMmnm 5 hmrilT’died 7n 
concerning personal autonomy, are Sfro in 1959 he is alivellJd well if 

he^provides 8111 !!^ make^Der^prive wilho ‘ ,t influence, in Dammam. The 
mmEcnn ,t!f tUfr nf P er }f plV , e former Sultan hardly made “repeated" 
= ri s i s ‘° Suhar - he made preci£ly two 


Edward III s court. It is commonplace 
to remark that Queen Philippa 
imported chivalric taste from her 
native Hainault: but Vale argues that, 
though this taste did exist in Hainault, 


“ Bretel’s narrative poem dedicates over 
P a three times as many lines to the former 
* r as to the latter. 

l t ’ Another assertion, that in Engiahd 
0 f the tourney continued to flourish 
ve because of its value as military training, 


England was already party to it. Few of tourney continued, to flourish 

the documents which might have because of its value as [miUtary training, . nQllwnro „ nm M ,. inn „ „, T 

established this view now survive; and raises further doubts. Military rele- g, . ni's^t’oum aments ud to 1355- 
thesameistrueoftheworkcarriedout yance should have appealed equally 
by the artists employed in the King’s Burgundian court: yet evf- 

ambitious building projects. It ts, denc L e . ther e shows increasing terestin K detail > Dut mere “* some 
none the less, significant 'that one of emphasis on jousting throughout the 

Edward’s principal undertakings, St fourteenth century; and, in any case, ■* 

George’s Chapel, Windsor, was the sources scarcely justify the view I U p llClirnPT POTTIPT h 

“Inspired by a specifically chivalric lha tourneys were markedly popular X lit/ iXO U-l Uvl wVJlllt/ til 

impulse". This single clear instance of opder Edward m. Vate’s argument JT 

reciprocity between chivalric theory that tourneying remained important in — 

and practice brings the book to its h* s reiff 1 » based upon the team ^ 


The origins of this hookas a thesis are 
apparent. Its ninety-four pages of text 
are buttressed by 103 pages of learned 
apparatus, much of it only marginally 
pertinent, though two ol the several 
appendixes - an analysis of allegiances 
at Chauvency, and a provisional list of 


conclusions are not proven, but stud 
as a series of begged questions and bojj 
assertions couched, paradoxical^ in 
style which is the reductlo ad On. 
dum of historical caution, 1 havener 
read a work so abounding with Ik 
words perhaps, probably, and && 
less, and with the formulation! t 
seems, it appears, it Is possible, trii 
may. Their highest concentration bfl 
pages 70-71 with thirty-one such for- 
mulations; while Chapter Five, with 
ninety-seven of them, brings (he boot 
to its conclusion amidst an arnjd 
dubiety, serving to underline the *n 
in which the five sections nevercotot, 
and the extend to Which (he count 
only fitfully illumines fourteenths 
tury English practice. 


of each of these traditions are clustered 
into “cultural syndromes". Three 
“gender cultures" are included - male, 
female und male “transsexual” prosti- 
tute ( Khanlth ) - for which Barth re- 
peats the "convincing" argument pre- 


mtbort suggestion to read his book s «"‘ ed Unni Wikan in a companion 
backward would soon become aware of volumc n-evlewed in the TLS , , Septem- 
lk shortcomings of a "dynamic’’ ber 10, 1982). Barth salmis to separate 
iwM luhirh lonnrps known nr out the ideational “stuff of these cul- 


lude) which ignores known or uul lucauunai muii oi inese cui- 
knowble sodal mstory in favour of ‘ ura ‘ traditions, so that, to use his own 
uncritically invoked stereotypes of example, a piece of Baluch needle- 
ICddie Eastern society, and for which v y ork 080 be analysed to determine 
tk llnl; with “empirlcai" observations the extent to which it is an expression 

f . a a nf urotnan'p riiltnro nnrl QnluoL miUiifA 


graphical context. She begins with 
two famous tournaments - Chauvency 


1 vf i . • (12&5) IQ analyse the allegiances of the 

framework. The anticipated, but 
unfulfilled, partiapation of Edward I 
at Hem furnishes an opportunity to 
|r ■ discuss his chivalric activities and 

reputation, stressing their Arthurian 
dimension and the close connection 


reciprocity between chivalric theory 
and practice brings the book to its 
central concern: to cast light upon the 
shadowy relationship between court 
culture and knightly activities, first by 
considering the tournaments and court 
festivals which were so popular In the 
first half of Edward Ill's reign (Chapter 
Four), and then by evaluating diverse 
theories on the circumstnnces and pur- 
pose of the founding of the Order of the 
Garter (Chapter Five). . . 

ftowtver, it (s on© thing to sketch a 
European chivalric context; and quite 
another to make it relevant. How far 
has the contextual method been 
imaginatively deployed here, and yvith 
what success? The author's own 
conclusion that the most striking 


structure of his tournaments; the 
number of fatalities and severe injuries 
recorded in them; and the capture of 
horses. But the last point rests on a 
single instance; jousting remained a 
highly dangerouspastime even as late as 
the seventeenth century; and team 
structure was as normal for jousts as for 
tourneys. 

The integration of background with 
foreground Is Imperfect. If civic 
tournaments in thq Low Countries are 
truly relevant to English practice, then 
Vale passes too lightly over the fact 
that jousting predominated through- 
out this area; and how can this square 
with what she tells us of English 
tournaments? Similarly, whereas, the 


Guy Wilson 

Giles St Aubvn 

The Year of Three Kings: 1483 

288pp. Collins. £11.95. 

000 216889 8 


One need only study the many varying 
interpretations of tne career of King 
Ribhard TTI to realize how much the 
experience, circumstances, philosophy 
and purposes of historians can colour 
their writing of history. Richard has 


biography of Richard, published fc 
1981. Mr St Aubyn writes well, in 
clear and concise style, and is st Usta 
when emphasizing his point milt » 4 
quotation or a witty aside; for iostanc^ 
on the biography of Richard written f 
Sir Cements Markham in 1906, 
one of the minor wonders of the wot 
that so many of Markham's rnW 
have been willing to believe that « 
last Planlagenet king was a compjj- 
of Sir Galahad, Baden Powell and mb 
Grundy." . .■ 


ol cultural values is often blurred 
draagh a dependence upon Engiish- 
pakers and interpreters. 

“Sohar in 1974 gave a first im- 
pnrioaofhavlng a very traditional, or 
perhaps even archaic. Middle Eastern 
cooditioa of . life", Barth writes, 
lopredsion of context aside, the 
^lanto tyrant who ruled Oman until 
rtjtexd by his son in a 1970 palace 
oipbad sought to close the country to 
ik outside world. As a consequence, 
iebeoefits of Oman's post-1970 "new 
o’- roads, schools, hospitals and 
pwnment sinecures - were just 
muting to materialize in Suhar when 
wih and his wife, Unni Wikan, 
wytd on the scene. 

like other Persian Gulf coastal 
wimmides, Suhari society is 


learn * has Sunni and Shi'i scholars 
with s ‘8 ni fi ca n‘ community influence 
" h0 ‘r ai tl ed in of learning 


of women's culture and Baluch culture, understanding the social order, but e |sewherVnOman andtheGulf 
Once these cultural threads are sepa- he fails to document his further elsewMK m u ™n and the Gulf. 


rated, he claims that the factors which contention 


according to Islam". The rest marry style in a complex am 
“strangers", a term which he sets off in community. 


ron^ a, ' a ^ a d’ Bad cn P°^^^ ^?bac2 

L. ( small Hindu community, 

St Aubyn approaches his talk muuiAnk, Persians, Baluch. ex-slavcs 

cal deal of com mOD (there are eight households) 

ite manv writers seem ^ ^ ■ «ljdouln and town «nen live side by 




The Ricardian lobby 


produce and reproduce "change and considerable latitude in contracting 
dynamics" in cultural traditions can be marriage ties without regard for 
discerned. ethnicity and extended families. To 

Barth's Suharis are “fundamentaily 
unsympathetic to each other’s values IS h „ 

and in part Ignorant of them". The ?" d 

result is an “unfocused, dispersed J* J ** 1 ^* ct J?" d desirab ' e 

society", in wh ich ruthless competition * J* ,f° 

in the market-place, at least for men stran Bers , a term which he sets off in 

(women in their "culture” are said to 
be “avaricious" yet at the same time 

"passive", “inward-looking" and “con- _1_ _ __ J _ 

templative"), is balanced by good ^ 3T1Q C 

manners and the avoidance of conflict. 

Barth acknowledges that Suharis none ■ - 

the less share “basic Ideals and con- xx/*i 

ceptions", but evaluate them dif- David WllSOn 

ferently. Since culture as defined by - ■ 

Barth provides no common around for Marion Benedict and Burton 
Suharis, he proceeds to Rsk how order Benedict 

" BJftlt. 

realizes within Itself the*essence of the 289pp. jUniyertlty of . California 
traditibnal centralized Islamic state”. Piw.£2(L75. . .. ' • 

The word of the Sultan's aovernor. the 0 520 04592 0 


contention that Suharis have a “Life in Sohar, as presumably in 
considerable latitude in contracting many places in the world, is genuinely 
marriage ties without regard for problematic." Indeed it is. Barth ..like 
ethnicity and extended families. To Carleton Coon, whose now-discarded 
provide two examples, Barth claims “mosaic" image of the Middle East he 
that 14 per cent of Suharis marry "first characterizes as "brilliant'’, .has none 
and second cousins", a practice which the less succeeded in presenting at least 
he says is “correct and desirable some elements of identity and social 


Cash and conjugality 


David Wilson 

Marion Benedict and Burton 
Benedict 


ication of Suhar in its wider social and By Rite: Custom, Ceremony and 
olitical context would have been Community in England 17G0— 1 880 
seful. The assumption that "Arabic- 293pp. Junction Books. £14.50 
leaking peoples were politically (paperback, £6.95). 
npotent and, indeed, apart from the 0 86245 072 1 

ucstionabie case of Egypt, ruled — — - 

temselves nowhere except in Oman" 

fell into the 1950s is extraordinary. Bob Bushaway has gathered a great 
|he last Ibadi imam hardly died m deal of historical material, -He has in- 
'airo.in 1959; he is alive and well, if terestins quotations from Goldsmith, 
without influence, in Dammam. The Maine, Gramsci and J.S. Mill, and his 
>rmer Sultan hardly made “repeated" work is meticulously annotated wifh 
isits to Suhar - he made precisely two ’ notes and indexes. Scorning the search 
t the course of thirty-eight years - and for pagan origins beloved by many au- 
uhar now and in the early 1970s, thors of popular books on customs, he 
I though not a centre of Islamic despises those Victorians who saw 
taming, has Sunni and Shi’i scholars folklore as quaint fragments of a 
rith significant community influence vanished era. His approach is “social 
rho were trained in centres of learning and economic". 

Isewhere in Oman and the Gulf. A „ ... . t . ... . . 

All this is most commendable. And 

“Life in Sohar, as presumably in yet it has to be said that this is a 
tany places in the world, is genuinely disappointing book. Old-fashioned 
roblematic." Indeed it is. Barth ..like writers on folklore are often romantic; 
'arleton Coon, whose now-discarded retreating into a world of thatched 
mosaic" image of the Middle East he cottages, smocks and maypoles, they 
haracterizes as "brilliant'’,. has none dream of a Merrie England when all 
he less succeeded in presenting at least was perfect. Mr Bushaway is properly 
ome elements of identity and social critical of fas approach, but un- 
tyle in a complex and fascinating fortunately he favours a new ro- 
ommunity. manticism. There are echoes of the 

idealized Soviet peasant in his country 
folk, all brothers together as they strive 
• 1 • in their "customary activity’' - a vile 

~\Y\ 111 rra It T\7 phrase. Alas, reality wasn’t always so 

Jli I ll bid 11 1 y nice. Customs like Riding the Stang 

d L-/ J . could be pretty unpleasant if you were 

appears as an active participant in at the receiving end, and it wasn’t 
first-person confrontations with her necessarily imposed for wife-beating 
informants. In principle, this divl- either, but for sexual transgressions. 


fascinating 


lurm, micuiunmc «uu iiiuitu, unu uy “"Ki . ,p" ; “t» I 

others as perfidious, licentious and Markham s history, tie cwwri ^ ; 

hypocritical. A good barometer of any fwli it was only necessary ' i ^ 
writer's opinion of Richard is his or her tnilh blacken Rivard s name v. ( _ 


289pp. lUniverklty of . California . therefore does not overlap directly in 
Press. £20.75. . . terms of people and events. While I can 

0 520 04592 0 ., •* ' readily identify with the confusion 

— ' '’■■■■- ' 1 ■ Mrs Benedict experienced .when 

The Benedicts originally studied two confronted by an alien culture, .and 
separate coramunltes in the Seychelles, admire ber honesty In dospnbfng how 




George ^ Holmes; : f 

JeremyPottrk 

Good King Richard?*.' An account of 
Richard III and his reputation 1483- 


B K'/fi-Hr.s • .Good King Richard?*. 'An account of a descendant of r - supporter of O 

! ' ; / ", Richard In;. and his reputation 1483- Richard, in 1619. That was too little O 

w i : • .1933 known to have much effect but its sli 

N !• i 2 R 7 nn ro os • . successors included Horace Walpole’s **v 

^ v V ^ 9 • * 4 • HtopM Doubts and the sentimental U 

jftl •*)' ^ I-:. ..:: two-vOluthe Richard 7// of Caroline Bi 

^•| f * ,*V‘, ' v ,fr ’ . Halstead (1844), bbtb Works of «| 

j fit V «J * ; • ' crowned king of. substance and serious scholarship. B 

HA1 ... • , ? a ve ? n Jul y Moreover Galrdner’s life inspired a . h< 

Most of.thifbook.fi taken up violent and Scholarly riposte from that ' vi 
IMtl . bv an afire eabie rohln ihrmiffh' fhp nwiiil,;Wii.j 


• J ■■ " , . * . witer's opinion of Richard is his or her 

serious new ' enemy ; in the . modem (he positions which he adbpts. For Prince "in °he ^ower^Because the 

■ k— 7 j 'th* J. at ® 8t fragment of truth is uncertain and facts scarce, 

■ Jus* SfiSL pro ‘5i ch ?i a d ^? Vcr f d - r? i a tlng . t0 . W«orians can only speculate on this 

to begin 'with the the deaths of the Princes is in' the sefof question, and in their speculations they 

M a| l h L“ ,n 5 0S f d f by > S,r ( ?? orge r often rovcal their own prejudices. 

Buck, a descendantof a -supporter of College of Arms by Richard Firth Giles St AubVn's approocii to it is u 

Richard, m 1619.. That was too little ; Green and published by him in 1981 . It verv sensible one, and he refuses to 


result is a book which dowDOtw^ 1 U A . n 

radical re-interpretation of lw ^ 4, 1,1^ ' . 1 5) 1 d 

but does provide an intellip^g 
considered view of the eventtt^ JT,. — 

to Richard’s seizure of the tli^ ftet LoizOS 

Richard that emerges from WE- ■ lt w 

is not the brilliant sdwjjoi hwV, . _ ■ ; 


island counts 


one rural, the other urban, in I960, 
and returned for a second study in 
1975. Such . return visits * allow 
anthropological fleld-workers to 


eSi admire her honesty In describing how 
60 she attempted to come to terms with it, 
in I must admit to. more than , a little 
ow unease when she disarmingly tells us 
to that her case study (alined at 


.for; pmnjoyecs. ana lertaowpers were 
often injmortd,-. exploitative 8nd 
unprogressive towards those in Uldir 
power. But (he author is too simplistic 
and too bJaaed. Old-fashioned Marxist 
historians will enjoy his abrasive study* 
which paints a very black picture of the 
'‘gentry" and bourgeoisie. They cannot 


$ : • 1 




transcend tnc limitations of the present understanding the logic behind ’gris- 


catcgories; peasants, 


. and study at first hand processes of 
urban nn d economic change • This lime 


ris”, the local system of magical 
eliefs and practices) should be seen as 

1 * nAimll rt" fUnr rnnf i*nl nho raniav, 


port for a custom .signifies forcing parti- 
cipants to be deferential and conform; 
lack of support is only an attempt to 
control or suppress q pustorn.- - 

The clergy do not fare much better. 


and Sodo- 


MR jBMMBMM ftac i 



author, believe tnat 
motivated by fear alone* «. 
lack of opposition jo 
evidence of support anaapp^ 
of apathy and^w^V 


|fW» i ■ n - Temple Smith. 

‘ U T232 6 „ ■ ■ 

V* two quite 


residents, the survivors of endemic diSciBion is extended even further ? "nogW'. that her central character The clergy do not fare better, 

malaria, newly educated women seek- back by Burton Benedict In his is® fiction and an amal 8® I J' ^ . We l* ea r much abtwt the obnc^ouslM^ 

ing employment, and so forth. historical interpretation of the patterns several women, her dialogue with them Skinner -• h sour kill Kjy « ev< er there 

book’s -I", -R- b.hot Knp 

Cfypruji is notable, succeeds in ronveylng the spirit' of ChrisfinaS dinner (it must have cost 

g| rs .l J 1 " 5 . ! n ^?i™ 0n in b tlII?ni k nnH ^isknders as being island life with all its petty ^jealousies him quite a bit), is curtly dismissed: 

Third World. eountiy, in sodal and Seychelles, tsl .| ant j obsessions it is questionable “Doubtless these parishioners were 

economic terms, to bebg Uke im 8 " l ich p ls t h e low rate of whether her approach constitutes; Bn well-chosen and could be described as 

industrialized ono. In l9n agriculture (mdenoe for wh anthropological account in . the ‘deserving’", sneert Bushaway, though 

occupied 64 per .cent of .the labour M fa*J'riage fng tne ntg rate o reco f red sense of the tem. he admits having no evidence for this 


years it has moved from beir 
Third World country, in so 


historical interpretation of the patterns several women .jrum.oguew^^ 
of conjugal relationships. which' form reshaped , and the chronology of 
the 'central theme of the book, events “mangled”. Although .she 
Previous writers have depicted the succeeds in .conveying the spirit of 
Seychelles islanders .as being island life with all its .petty jealousies 
"immoral” and "promiscuou.". th« «£, “ .t , Xd. l Z 4b »5 


garngjlrf olber nefa noua de eda to bis niece begins with Bidding march Potter’s book betrays a instant ■ ' ' 






• In recent years, so maiiy studies of 
his reign have been published,. ranging 
;.frotn the very learned to , the : un- 


arei:eri titled fo ask whetbef it 
dfang new or' interesting to- 


threatened use ' 
interpretation ,ih* 
twentieth-century 
which, although 
deserves fo be wl 


k count them. In 


occuptea per com ui uic muuui . w B .. -Rmon bed ^ense of the term 

force, but by 1973, only X6 per cent, “illegitimacy". Benedict eschews such recognized sense « me ronn. 

The per capita income doubled in the single-cause exp anations for this as Two d] st j nG t images appear con- 
19508, ano fertility halved between, poverty or racial predisposition, pre- stan tiy in ■ the writings of visitors to 
1894 and 1965. There has been sign!- terring instead to see 1 relaUonsmps the ^^eiies, one is the “Garden of. 
Scant migration, but proportionately between the ,texeS as embedded in Et j e{1 -r t j ieraei with its connotations of 
less in the economically depressed a. compie* legacy of ■ slBver^, me .^uteenbo and xacial harmony 
1930s than in the politically turbujent plantation . systp 


him quite a bit), is curtly dismissed: 
“Doubtless these parishioners were 
well-chosen and could be described as 
‘deserving’", sneert Bushaway, though 
he admits having qo evidence for this 
statement. I. wonder what he thinks of 
Fqther LdWder and the other priests 
who built up the Christian Socialist 
Movement? Perhaps- * (hey were 
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l^rdlyi'n^jnte 




: offer. In his preface Giles $t Aubyn 
stoles that Ihis one "tells the story of 
Richard ni'j selzure.of , the throne from 
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. doth and Clothing 

' Europe: 

Prbfessor E, M.- 
byN. B, Parte and K 

■ recently i 

Carus-Wilson s lei^ngT^^, 
L UStorian of , the 
attested by the fate^^^S 
:* the contributors te 


xplarn me. coniriumu^ 

flirdls. Ope, Which -3jjfe 

s:. -:tlie ' aspects. . of ‘ ^ 



.fltmogriiphers 


prosper - 


long , way 


providing; 


be' - i data. 
gshed heti'todi but - • i . 



ition, iegai incomprehensible from, pe ouisioe,, • HladcScrlptidnS ariof limited vhlus. .■ 

gs- 

ises, ^ where the womart has ' of R^ffy politics or tliejictiyirtp^dflpcal' ^^todr^^buld hive bdelj k 


some income 


id| ooportuniaM generated 

b^.toXiS . informaUpn. > 


banall More pictures might have been 1 *. = 
mod idea and there. should have beeh a 
ustitig of books died . It . would have 
been,, generous: also to have •ack- 
nowledged:' the -Work of Richard M. 



; Turkish Cypriotes 


: ton^Qns;:;TheSq : . Omissions 
central -demogfaphic Issues 


BSSmS' tgfufc ^ th4lt 5S the AfoSteaS ;s2S U wh6 
[ter io be' a:rjoH‘ ..“^Pwdraceun 1975-. . ./ wrote the only major history of folklore ' 

p<jk)V; legltiniate ;But the Bfinediats set out to provide ■ «ea-in. this count ry. But pqrhaM Mr ■ 
■ . . v!: : . V; a comparative study qf family groups Bushaway doesn’t like American el jher. 

: their hohk lljfb and as sqCh their bcfdk Is an important ' /r l - ' ' 7 4 . v : . ^r.' ' 

oindst-httsbahd' addition -;.td ; the ethnography of the Kept j Lott; A heritage of fact and fable 
itiyely -anp ; Sfeycnellw- specifically arid of ’ Indian *. by ; Aleri. Bignall ijras recently been 
—id pertori.-| Ocean Greoie i sodetles - genqrjallyi J a,,. - -n-- 
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Subterranean views 


Keith Branigan 


S. S. Frere and J. K. S. 

St Joseph 

Roman Britain From the Air 
232pp: Cambridge University Press. 
£15. 

0 521 25088 9 

Brian Hartley and John 
Wacher (Editors) 

Rome and her Northern Provinces 
313pp. Gloucester: Alan Sutton. £19. 50. 
0 86299 046 7 


justice to it. The authors have had to which inevitably leave the lasting 
choose from thousands of photographs impressions. Every reader will have his 
of hundreds of sites , and on the whole own favourite, but I would like to draw 
they have chosen well. There is attention to the view of Brancaster 
perhaps a little imbalance in favour of shore-fort, flanked by an extensive and 

military sites, some parts of the country •** * n 

are unrepresented in the selection 
(although some parts of the country, of 
course, do not lend themselves to 
archaeological air photography as well 
as others), and there are a handful of 


»plv 

rdcr 


One of the paradoxes of modern 
archaeology is that a science which is so 
concerneawith what is buried below 
ground should have become so 
dependent on another which is usually 
conducted from several thousand feet 


poor photos (eg, plates 3, 26, 33, 43, 
111) which stand out all the more by 
reason of the excellence of the great 
majority. But there is certainly 
something for all specialists here, 
whether their Interest be in forts or 
Fields, towns or tombs, and by reason 
of its breadth of material the book is 
also bound to arouse interest among 
general readers. 

Indeed, it makes, in many respects, 
an excellent introduction to the 
archaeology of Roman Britain. Apart 


elaborate civilian settlement, to 
another of Wroxeter which shows the 
empty fields of today's farmland to be 
littered with the remains of Roman 
town buildings, and finally to the shot 
of the villa at Lockington lying 


alongside a typically native settlement 
zraph which 


- a photograph which sums up the 
essence of Romano-British archaeo- 
logy, namely the interaction of British 
ana Roman. 


It is Frere’s own, very sub- 
stantial, contribution to the study 
of that interaction which is celebrated 
in a second attractively produced 
volume, Rome and Her Northern 
Provinces. This Festschrift contains 
some seventeen articles of varying 
length, depth and quality, covering a 


above it. Aerial photography has from r ^ c abundance of photographs.it ver y wide and largely unconnected 
become a major archaeological tool, ™ s . “ v{ ^y f™ worthwhile text, ran g e 0 f topics. Trie editors have, 
and in this oountry much of the credit 


for that must go to the University of 
Cambridge Department for Aerial 
Photography and to J. K. St Joseph 
and his loyal lieutenant , David Wilson . 
Under the editorship of the latter, the 
former has now teamed up with.S. S. 
Frere to produce this excellent survey 
of Roman Britain as seen from the air. 

• Despite the impressive view of 
Fortchester Castle which adorns the 
front cover, the authors have rightly 
1 chosen not to provide new perspectives 
of standing monuments normally seen 
only from the ground, but rather to 
concentrate on exposing the wealth of 
Roman remains that still lie 1 buried 
beneath the soil. That wealth is so vast 
that the generous allocation of 142 
plates in this volume can do scant 


which offers detailed discussion and 
comment about each of the sites 
illustrated. These commentaries are 
prefaced and put into a broader 
context by introductory essays to each 
chapter, so that the book can- be read 
from start to finish as a survey of 
Romano-British archaeology. For the 
student and specialist there are 
excellent bibliographical notes to each 


topics. 

rightly, decided against trying to 
impose a false sense of unity on the 
book by ordering the papers under a 


series of themes and have simf 
published them by alphabetical ore 
of the authors’ names. Most readers 
will select those articles nearest to their 
own interests; hnving read all 
seventeen, 1 found a dozen that were 
either stimulating or useful. Three 
summarize recent research mid (he 
present state of knowledge about 
auxiliary forts, Romano-British town 
defences nnd Roman villas in Italy 
respectively, and nil three are very 
useful contributions which will he 
required reading for years to come. In 
particular. Mark Hnssail’s comparative 
study of forts with known plans and 
known garrisons provides a sound basis 
for further research, and suggests that 
ultimately we shall have a much dearer 
idea of Roimn troop dispositions in the 
northern provinces. Brian Hartley’s 
review of the evidence for the date of 
construction of town ramparts is equally 
painstaking, but it serves to emphasize 
just how scarce close and reliable 
dating evidence is for this importont 
episode in the history of Raman 
Britain. Hartley nevertheless feels 
confident enough to suggest a wave of 
construction around the middle of the 


Tell-tale marks 


site, and they will appreciate Professor 
Frere’s willingness to challenge 
orthodox opin ion , as Whe n , for 
example, he argues that the artillery 
“training school” at Bumswark hill-fort 
is no suen thing but the traces of a real 
siege undertaken by the Roman army 
in the second century. 

Valuable and stimulating as the text 
is, however, it is the photographs 


P. G. Dorrell 


D. R. Wilson 

Air Photo Interpretation for 

Archaeologists 

212g>. Batsford. £17.50 (paperback, 
0 7134 1085 X 


Ardent lithophiles 
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been associated in this country since 
the First World War. To begin with it 
was simply a matter of illustrating the 
monuments, but in the hands of such 
scholars as the late O. G. S. Crawford 
aerial photography began to reveal 
traces of hitherto unknown sites and to 
make sense of complex and sometimes 
half-destroyed earthworks, some of 
which could hardly be seen, let alone 
understood at ground level. Methods 
of recording and the interpretation of 
the Images were transformed during 
the Second World War, at a time when 
photograph of a naked lady (“not, pr jV numbe r of archaeologists found 
not necessarily, a vestal virgin’ 3 ) at the . J hems elyes Involved with the 
„ , . , „ . . midsummer farce of 1 todav Interpretation of photographs taken 

Hawlces macte_6er fampu^ictum that K.nSon, Turner, Blake aid 

-v ■£* ! i Constable ate the best l^nown of many 

• ^kts whose works are included, and 

Chjppindale is equally > ginerous 
iThlnlSSI^Khn^tK J5 towards foe antiquarian* who,: from 
lho Sfcv *foeenth century, have visited, 

Europe* .’“be™kopZ ^pdem ^ and even . du * I"*** 


Christopher Chippindale 
S tonehenge Complete 
296pp, with 260 illustrations, 13 in col- 
our. Thames and Hudson 1 . £12.50. 
0500050400 


What is known”, where Chippindale 
limits himself - to s ‘a- -fairly cautious, 
catalogue of periods and events, 
lacking the more interesting and 
speculative views . . Stonehenge 
Complete is the first book of its kind 
and is well written, with illustrations 
ranging from impressions -made in the 
fourteenth century to the blurred 


If 


is sixteen years since Jacquetta 


i'v. 1 'fa 

. S- vd . ^monument. ThU. U t a, .splendidly TT . ■ A 

J - ilmslrated.socjal hlsfory. Alt hough the :.| ach mb* 

f : #r; Neolithic arid ••Bronze Ages; are 

“ | r • • 1 . iV- ! ‘ ; > ;r • ' . r -‘ u-’-tSfcrrcd to, It -to the . altitudes , of ofthcMiddiA 


settlements of. known types have 
been, found in. -unsuspected areas, 
particularly, in the lowland zone of this 
cophtry, and a general history of the 
landscape Is being built up. 

But with this access of knowledge 


has come the realization. Very clearly 
revealed . in this hook, of how partial j 


Recording an image is only half the 
problem however. The other half is 
making sense of what is recorded, the 
aspect with which this book is mainly 
concerned. Interpreting aerial photo- 
graphs 1 Is a science, or perhaps an 


art, akin to iconography, and requiring 
several different sorts of knowledge. 


$keti'.the!stone circle 
„ .. - half-pagan Christians 
Middle Ages believing that su.6h 
megallthic rings were the handiwork of 

Smart writereconlparing the • 1 •• . • 1 • ..»••■ 

ritli the savages of the hewly-J XT '1 1 ■.•* 1 

ban:: corner-stones 

• tfejught; to have been ' ' " 

, mptheraaticaliy^nilndcd • .. . .. 

now;tiear forgotten, the magical hippy Martin Harrison 

Merita, the Gothic dnrid fn his grotto , encampment' alongside Stonehenge on , ; ■ "■ 

our own contemporary ley-liners, the occastoniof foe midsummer sunrise troWo* • ” 

quaint /spectres alongside ' the * s a - sad projection of bur own ‘ 5HEPP ard *rere . • ‘ 

. ftrchaeologists who have gradually sedulous century. Chi pplndfile has Vcrulamlum Excavations: Volume II 


3 : 


published ve 
reviewed* an 
assessments of 

history, and status. The report is a 
model of Its kind, presenting ( the 


little) is carefully 
there . are revised 
the town’s , layqut, 


japan 
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second century which M 

response to military events kill 

purely civilian initiative, h S 
J . R Mertens presents eviS 
military involvement in theffl 
of Roman towns in 
parallelling the situation in 
reviewed some years ago by Fmtfc* 

5v LI ■ 

Finally I should memka indn 
papers dealing with brief , - 
episodes in the history of fa 
province. Leo Rivet praam, 
challenging and controversy i 
appraisal of the first Iceni revoh 
48, whilst Graham Webster 
attempts to match the 
accounts of the aftermath i 
Magnentius’ usurpation In ad 353# 
the archaeological evidence. 

As will be apparent, theraptai 
this volume are not for the «iuj 
reader; papers in Festschrifts 


^cursions from the embassy 

/men Blacker 


H ^ 3 *V i' 1 

"w.- 5 


random, and at times deceptive the 
evidence can be. Standing monuments, 
hill-forts, wall-stumps and the like may 
be more easily or more intelligibly seen 
and photographed by one light or angle 
than another, or they may only De 
clearly discernible at one season of the 
year, but it is when it comes to the 
buried traces of structures, almost or 
entirely invisible at ground level, that 
the fragility and the fugitive nature of 
the image becomes apparent. Buried 
or flattened or ploughed-out sites may 
show themselves as soil-marks, that is 
traces of ’ differently-coloured or 
differently-textured soil, usually 
revealed On newly-ploughed land; or as 
crop-marks - vegetation growing more 
strongly over nlled-in ditches and 
hollows and more sparsely over buried, 
walls. With either type of trace the 
strength, or even the existence, of an 
image which the camera can record 
varies with the time of day, the growth 
of vegetation, the weather, the type of 
soil, and perhaps half-a-dozen other 
factors. Marls may appear only under 
snow or only wh?n the grass is 
beginning to porch (1976 with its long 
during' reconnaissance ^flights over hot summer was a peak year for the 
enemy territory; and since then the ' discovery of new sites) or only when 
science has continued to grow. New the sunlight is barely skimming across a 
types of site^ have been located, field. . 


are. But the geographical scope t 
breadth of interests represented hL 
reflect the scope and breadth offtfi 

sor Frere’s own con tributionstoRtm 

archaeology and that Is 
appropriate. 


Any site is within the framewiikoii 
landscape, itself the product of mbri 
and man-made processes which a 
obscure or sometimes mimic the ireca 
of settlement. The relic njutod 
frozen ground can look like fitU 
boundaries, or the contours of amt 
surface like a hill-fort, or (be cowed 
a buried stream-bed like an antis 
track-way. These and other haaii 
such as those that can arise fix 
modern land-use, are explained® 
illustrated from the incompusw 
archive of the Cambridge Am 
Photography Department, ol rat 
D. R. Wilson is curator. Someoftbesfr 
identifications that can occur are ffl 
only misleading but even ludicrous:® 
familiar circles of round barrows mK 
imitated in crop-marks by the sprapjf 
patterns of irrigation sprinkler* . og 
the soil by the remains of .sesrclwwr 
emplacements, or even, W tP&y 
the grazing circles of tethered amn» 

Such curiosities apart,. the coieofi 
book is a systematic and valuable^ 
to the identification of different |jp 
of. archaeological features ftoiD 
air, together with an wy 1 ! 
tiic methods of rec ? r ^_j,- 
measurement at present in 
survey of the archives of nnotcgsg 
available in this country. 
wide experience in the ^ 
ability to Iny hands on the p* ^ 
• • illustrate 


i'^Jy Crawford Fraser 
H f Diplomat’s Wife In Japan: 

ketches atthetumof the century 

Edited by Huglr Cortazzi 
Won. New York and Tokyo: 
Wealherbill. £16.95. 

0834801728 


escaped her attention. She has in 
consequence given us a picture of 
Japan at the turn of the century of a 
vividness and spnrkle that few have 
rivalled. 


■with her in 1889. Stimulated to visit 
Japan by a brief perusal of 
Chamberlain’s Colloquial Japanese, 
and eager to meet the people who had 
devised so intricate 


honorific verbs, he 


a system of 
helped in the 


Her life in Tokyo was apparently u , . . . . . 

delightful one. She had a carriage kindest way at the Christmas party she 
drawn by cream-coloured ponies. Sue 6? ve R‘jy' ei iht Japanese children, 
was wmted on by innumerable There ,s lhe Empress s long-haired 
servants, each of whom could bring his 
wife, children and mother U) live in (he 


u.™ Fraser arrived in Japan in April 
Sind stayed there, as the wife of 
lie British Minister Hugh Fraser , u ntti 
latter's death in 1894. Hardly had 
sba set foot on Japanese soil than she 
bum to record her impressions of the 
and its people, its political 


sncciR] courtyard of her house. (She 
drew the line at grandmothers because 
they would not wear any clothes in 
summer.) As the wife of the British 
Minister she was invited to all the 
Court and diplomatic functions, nnd it 
is to her that we owe quite the best 
description of the interior of the 
Emperor's Palace, with its crimson 


impress’s long- 

terrier, which had its own private 
servant on hot days to fan the [lies away 
and put bits of ice into its mouth. There 
is the famous actor Ichikawa Daniur6, 
"remarkably tall and gaunt-looxing, 
rather like Henry Irving”, yet im- 
personating a dancing girl, a boy, n 
Court Indy, with bewildering realism. 

She describes the discomfort of 
travelling in a kago or sedan chair, a 
basket too short to lie down in and too 



^ j Emperors Palace, with its crimson "basket too short to lie down in and too 

to®* jg. nF Ere to s8,ons - E lass doors ' ong corridors and | ow t0 sit up in”. i C y cold despite two 

andfriendships, m a series or letters to »h e stranae remote chamber filled with in ihJc mnvpuAnrp 


"Up-to-date geisha" by Ogam Isshin, 1902, reproduced from Low City, High 
City: Tokyo from Edo to the Earthquake, by Edward Seldensticker (302pp. 
Allen Lane. £16.95. 0 7139 15978) which will be reviewed shortly In theJis. 


ad friendships — 
y family in Italy. These remarkable 
dsovaiions were originally published 
a 1899. in two large volumes, but the 
nrk has for many years been out of 
rvedh 


the strange remote chamber filled with 
life-size dolls. "Their faces were pale 
and sweet, and there was a kind of 
tragic grace in their bowed heads. . . . 
Their fine bluish fingers seemed to be 


pintaad undeservedly forgotten. Now p 0 i n ti n s at me in scorn, and their black 
& Hugh Cortazzi, tne British | va j r seemec j to bristle under their 


Ambassador in Tokyo and one of our 
toe remaining scholar diplomats, has 
menus a new edition, sensitively and 
sensibly abridged, and with an 
Dominating Introduction and notes. 

One need read only a few pages to 
rtlBg that Mrs Fraser possessed a 
remarkable combination of gifts. She 
mid observe in brilliant detail. She 
radd recall with photographic 
reitJHiwness. She had the energy and 
inclination to record her observations, 
alike literary skill to convey them to 
ibereader with accuracy. (Her brother 
m$ M arion Crawford, whose "Italian” 
awls are still remembered.) She was 
eagerly interested in almost everything 
Am came her way; assassinations, 
Bnddhht sculpture. Treaty Revision, 
kpers, shells, typhoons, very little 


strange conical caps.” 

She personally knew nearly all the 
statesmen of the day. Count Itfi (who 
had the cleverest face she ever saw) 
and Count Okuma (who narrowly 
survived assassination for his pro- 
foreign views) leap into personal 
identity in her pages. Tne new 
Parliament, the problems of Treaty 
Revision, all the evidence of the deep 
division between foreign modes and 
traditional life which still affected 
Japanese values in the 1890s, are 
vividly recorded. But this is essentially 
a personal record, and it is her personal 
observations of people and places 
which give it its special quality. 

There is, for example, Sir Edwin 
Arnold, the Buddhist poet, who stayed 


fire boxes”: in this conveyance she 
was carried up the frozen and 
dangerous path to Miyanoshita, where 
the celebrated Fujiya Hotel awaited 
her. She describes too, the sufferings 
which beset the Japanese people; 
typhoons, leprosy, the terrible fires so 
prevalent in Tokyo and during which 
the children were evacuated in 

E recession, "singing little 
eep their spirits up". 


songs to 
Sensitive 


:ep tneir sp 
to tne beauty or the landscape, her eye 
for colour was so retentive that tne 
vivid hues of Japan a century ago are 
brilliantly conveyed. 

A few odd lacunae are noticeable. 
Nowhere, for example, does she 
mention Japnnese food, except to 
remark that the cakes served in the 
Palace looked exactly like flowers, tt is 
possible that she never ate it. In July 
1890 she made an intrepid journey out 
of Tokyo to the cool mountain village 
of Ikao. When she and her retinue 
arrived at the nearest railway station, 
no one could tell her how far the village 


photograph to . __ L 

combine to produce a boo* 
not only the first of its 1 
will certainly remain/ jj-— ^ 
professionals and students for 
longtime. ... -’M. 


i 
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archaeological evidence clearly and in 
detail, supported by fine drawings and 
good photographs; there IS an elegant 
econdrpy; throughout, and the dis-: 



on excavations, In 
reviewers. This is as it show 
current proposals to 
conclusions in' 
relegate the- supporting 
microfiches or to archw** , • . s _ 
unnecessary and dangerous.. ■ .» 

A third point 
comparatively eaW:to 

til 

lidding is in llie -grtWfcJ S 


measure of an 
report. Funds ! for 

reports, are in iSSSbai^ 
herejrielaysare nqtU]^^,^:- 
the authpf- . . •*. . . ' 

. ..Finally, FlreW' '-retire 
thii chair of the 

ssassfesi! 
emBSzffi* 

students -^nd to 
This , volume ;■ and; MI ,™. 
together 

nUp^Sary .dnd exfcjnp*?™ " 'v ^' ; 


Views of the village 


lay ahead. They set out nevertheless 
over the hot plain in their “chairs". The 
lunch basket had been mislaid, and 
there was nothing to be had from 
roadside teahouses except tea. 

Darkness and torrential rain began to 
fall, and the poor chairmen were on the 
point of exhaustion when the yellow 
Lanterns of an inn were seen 
glimmering against the hills. Ikao, they 
were told, lay at least three houis’ 
journey ahead, up a sleep mountain 
path. Why not stay the night at the inn, 
ner retinue pressed her? Not to be 
considered. There was no European 
food. Worse, there was a smell of 
daikon, the Japanese radish. Pausing 
only to allow the chairmen to consume 
a bowl of noodles, she pressed on, to 
arrive at their destined inn at Ikao 

hours later, drenched and siiff, but provides likewise impart a good dea 
greeted by the sight of a “pretty dinner recondite knowledge. Which of 
table” of proper European food and 
wine. 

Brave, warmhearted, enterprising 
and intelligent though she was, she 
occasionally foil victim to Victorian 
convention. In August 1889 she visited 
the hot-spring resort of Atami. There 
was plenty to see nnd describe, and her 
nccount of the geyser which burst up in 
a boiling flood in the middle of the 


bettered. But there was fiardly anyone 
to talk to. One morning she noticed an 
Englishman, sitting on the step of a 
tea-house, "laughing und chattering in 
fluent Japanese with a swarm of Atami 
girls”. He must, she judged, be one of 
mose “harmless maniacs who. ... try 
to see the country from the Japanese 
side” . She longed to talk to him , for he 
looked such a pleasing maniac. But "of 
course I did not": they had not, after 
all, been introduced. 

Sir Hugh Cortazzi provides «n 
admirable introduction, in which he 
not only sets the historical scene, but 
also draws on Mrs Fraser’s further 
reminiscences of her earlier life, in the 
Italy of the Risorgimento, in the 
Peking of the Empress Dowager in 
1874, in Chile in 1886. The notes he 
lood deal of 

recondite knowledge, which of us 
knew thai both the Emperor Meiji and 
the Emperor Taishfi were the sons of 
second wives? He has also found, to 
illustrate the book, eight superlative 
woodblock prints of the Meiji period. 
Every student of Japan must have 
reason to be grateful Pot this new 
edition of A Diplomat's Wife in Japan 
which conveys with such rare genius 
the feel of what that country was like a 
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tyuUREMTCHlKO 

of the Sea of Camellias', 

iranstted by Livla.Monnet 

|<jpp.Tokyo: Yamnguchi Shoten. 
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hair in tbe_ .. , . 

classical' shapes noifr seldom 

Japan, where the frizzy "pamu f 

queen Among her most intimate countered In the back lanes or 
friends are the changing groups of rural Senday over twenty years ago. re- 
prostitutes, some of them only sixteen , counting hair-rising summer ghost- 
who come and go between the local stones as he switched from oue naively 
..itinon hmttipi nnd ihe hairdresser's painted scene to the next amid a crowd 

of children so enthralled they forgot 


feyfor of this .“autobio. 

5^(15 best krtoWn for fier' vivid 
"Jineniary descriptions of the 
JJJf.of t,le Minamata Disease, 
by methyl mercury wastes 
in the waters of the Shiranui 


village -brothel and the hairdresser's 
shop. Innocence and sensuality, vice 
ana spiritual purity, co-exist in this 
world without difficulty. 

There are constant references to 
simple but appealing food, often with 
names that metm nothing at all to 
anyone who has not lived In Japan - 
some of them would even baffle the 
new generation of junk-food Japanese. 


the stranger in their midst. 

The universality of Michlko’s child- 
hood is everywhere apparent. Not so 
common nre her unusual friendships, 
with the hairdresser (who in one 
comical-tragical scene attempts to 
clojw to Tokyo) and most of all 
with the disease-ridden prostitutes. 
Mkhlko secs nothing wrong in their 


fe/ihlch V I r'™? The same ran be said for the names of Mkhlko secs nothing wrong in tneir 

fa* , inr j ^ o ec ^ fo f tliob scenic , . , ^ vegetables. But these way of life, though the village women 


escence that appears on thorn 
3L sutnm «. . Ishlmure Mlcldko 
“ rtook the- present work, 


this kind, do not detract from the 
general tenor of the work,, which 




theni the clap. Rather, the 

restitutes appear to the little girl As 


faors so 
.rartifrbbc 


in the hope of giving hersel 
rf some respite tron 
alnfolly .evoked In 


readers some respite from the 
ifolly ' 

She has succeeded in 


« Michikois also a very philosophical shc r reverences and imitates : (hem 
If ■!. . ■ . cj .i miioac oti mnn s Hrpjxinv nn in scrBDS of finerv, daubing 


her 



sn^ektraordlnary fresco or 
rural japan in the 



ffrjsasr aessaas rra.« e - 

Buddhist serenon that sends shivers up fdscinated by the crematory «»d ■ Jg 

_f how' outcasts’ 4Dhim Vil age In the aarly 
temple hours of thh; morning. And by the. 

tsgSSsxnis.iBsvsteeni-’ 


aasssss- ewss- - ■-«» 


>rclbiy 


‘b? ! tendered as 


and throughout the 
gjven a most extra- 
ordinary: feeling, for the nattire of 
stone; as well Rs for. Wood, mud, sand, 


stone-cutters* 
book we Are 


Honriydii in Kam&moto. 
Eriends with all the young 


n;J?S h Slth^aqthor’s, life 

mil. 


S^Pfvtwb- Md fiye. 
?m8 tb.hay^lj^y yvh-* — - 

jWWichlbri 


what we 
wise 
she" 


house after they have been 
removed to Honnj 
She makes friends _ ... - 

workmen and with- the pitiful sixteen- 
vear-old girl sold into prosMutionfrom 
the Amakusfi Islands - a sweet, gentle 
creature, who is murdered by d jealous- 
studeqt lpver in the brothel. ■ 1 . . ■ " ■ 

vibrant life . In 1?"™“™'. 

flowing, impressionistic prose. Mich- ■WOJS ° but s h 0 is not a native 
iko ls awung; mystic who an use . oSS 8 Sea^r.' and this ?hqws 
her ribqndant imagination toenter into ng , ■ R J - n ^ H gajn, for 

the flteK M bonajof foxee and the 
vitals pE'tree, and fldtvers. Ttere are 

to inaKe. ishlmure'a.IntpreMidnisiic 

style With Germanic complications, 
pedantic ygcabulary .inscrutable, 
/ abbreviations lilg.W.. MvM 

dollinp- themselves' up in". ' hi 
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; words 
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Tales out of school 


Phyllis Grosskurth 

Lillian Faderman 
Scotch Verdict 

320pp. New York: Morrow. $17.50. 
0688 01559 

1811 was a vintage year for the gossips 
of Edinburgh. Tate in 1810, Lady 
Cumming Gordon of Gordonstoun 
suddenly removed her granddaughter 
from the boarding-school of the Misses 
Jane Pirie and Mariane Woods, ad- 
vising the parents of all the other girls 


there to do likewise. No explanation 
was given. The schoolmistresses im- 
mediately filed a libel action against 
Lady Cumming Gordon for destroying 
their reputations and their livelihood 
by veiled hints of wrong-doing to which 
(hey were given no opportunity to 
reply. 

The American feminist, Lillian 
Faderman, became intrigued by the 
case, especially because as a child she 
had played the informer in Lillian 
Heilman’s play, The Children's Hour, 
which is a contemporary version of this 
nineteenth-century case. In the sum- 
mer of 1982, accompanied by her 
friend Oilie, Ms Faderman went to 
Edinburgh, to read the large numbers 
of documents on the trial, what she has 
done in Scotch Verdici is to breathe 
life into an episode that was bizarre, 
tragic, and ultimately unknowable. 
She traces the extraordinary series of 
events, interspersing them with 
speculative discussions between 
herself and Oilie as to the 


temperaments of the protagonists, 
what actually took place, the 
predicament of other independent 
women of the period who tried to earn 
a living by their wits, and the 
importance of the current social order. 
All these aspects of the situation are 
scrutinized in the light of their own 
shared life as contemporary lesbians 
who can lead a relatively emancipated 
existence. 

In initiating a case against Lady 
Cumming Gordon, the two young 
schoolmistresses were putting them- 
selves on trial just as much as Oscar 
Wilde when he sued the Marquess of 
Queensbury; and in a sense they had 
far more to lose. There had been two 
previous cases of transvestism tried in 
British courts; but (his situation set a 
precedent in that for the first lime ii 
raised the spectre that seemingly 
respectable women could make love to 
each other. 

Pirie and Woods had been friends 
for several years before deciding to 
open a school together. Pirie was the 
more aggressive, Woods the more 
refined. Trouble erupted from the 
beginning, when Woods insisted on 
having her aunt to live with them, even 
though there was a basic enmity 
between her friend and the older 
woman. Consequently there were 
constant quarrels ana loving recon- 
ciliations, witnessed by the pupils and 
servants. Nevertheless, the school got 
off to a good stari through the patron- 
age of Lady Cumming Gordon, who 
entrusted it with her granddaughter, 
Jane. Jane was the illegitimate, half- 


caste daughter of a son who had died in 
India; and her grandmother had 
derided that it washer Christian duty 
to bring the child to Scotland, although 
her treatment of the girl seems to have 
been grudging at best. 

On a visit home Jane confided to her 
grandmother that Miss Pirie, with 
whom she shared a bed, wns often 
visited at night by Miss Woods, and 
that they behaved in a lascivious 
manner of which she provided graphic 
details. It was a measure of Lady 
Cumming Gordon's prestige in the 
community that the other mothers 
unquestioningly followed suit in 
withdrawing their own children from 
the school without the old lady giving 
any explanation. In court she was 
judged by her social and political 
peers, whose characteristics are 
skilfully brought to life here through 
the notes they left on the trial.Tne 
wrong-doing which the two women 
were supposed to have committed was 
so monstrously difficult to credit that 
the grand lady won the case by the 
narrowest of margins. On a subsequent 
appeal, she lost, by an equally narrow 
margin. When that decision was 
ultimately upheld by the House of 
Lords, Laay Cumming Gordon 
procrastinated for years before paying 
the meagre damages. 

Oilie and Ms Faderman analyse and 
disagree about the veracity of the 
various characters involved. Jane 
Cumming was a sneak but, as an 
outcast m a highly stratified world, 
she could plausibly have embellished 
the truth in order to be moved to a 


school bearing more distinction. She 
was a manipulative little miss who 
seems to have persuaded one of her 
impressionable companions to support 
her charges. 

The book is particularly intriguing in 
its speculations about what happened 
to all the women in later life. It is 
known (hut Miss Woods and her aunt 
went to London, where she was able to 
obtain a (caching job. Lady Cumming 
Gordon, who had never reckoned on 
the humiliation of a lawsuit, probably 

§ rew crusty and embittered by her 
ecision to befriend her " natural” 
granddaughter. Ms Faderman and 
Oilie decide that she is the villain of the 
piece ; and yet was she not so 
imprisoned in her class that she was 
unable to see women from another 
class as fellow human beings? Jane 
Pirie hud to continue living in 
Edinburgh, and one can imagine the 
insults to which she was subjected. She 
became increasingly destitute and 
undoubtedly eccentric until she 
disappears from the records without 
trace. Jane Cumming was probably 
given a small annuity by her 
grandmother and sent to some remote 
spot where she could not embarrass her 
relatives. 

Jane Pirie and Jane Cumming, both 
still young, had years of loneliness and 
ostracism ahead of them. And they 
were not the only people to suffer, as 
Ms Faderman points out; any other 
women who were in any way witness to 
the case would be nervous about ever 
showing - or feeling - affection for 
another female. A world of Innocence 
had been destroyed. 
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Caroline Bingham 

Goodman with Sir Iain . 
Moncrhiffb of that ILk • • 

Debrett’s Royal Scotland 

224pp. Debrett/Webb and Bower. 

£12.95. 

0 905649 59.1 

Debrett's Royal Scotland is a lavishly 
illustrated book with a proportionately 
short text, the character of which is 
defined by the title of the first chapter, 
“Royal Stories in Stones’*, Successive 
chapters oh “Royal Castles, Palaces 
ana Houses'* . link each site with 
anecdotes of ; Scottish - and iBter. 
British - royally. 1 Jean Goodman has 
ptteihpted to arrange her selection of 
royal residences so far as possible in 
chronological order, “according to the 
parti they: played in .terms or. their 

1 royal! associations in the history of 

Scotland V ' . V ‘ 

; ■'j.Tht*' System] docs not yield readily to 
-• thfe demands of chronology, despite an 
unbroken* link of royal associations 
Etching from the: Inaugurations of 
• foe Kings of Dajrlada bn the rock of 
' Dunadcf to . the -Queen Mother’s 


it is indisputable that the relationship 
of the ruling dynasty to Scotland was 
profoundly changed by the Union of 
Crowns of 1603, which led to the non- 
residence of the later Stuarts. After the 
Uniofi of : parliaments pf 4707 the 
continuity of Scottish history owed 
more to the regenerative power of 
Scottish culture than to any cohesive 
influence of the monarchy. 

Mrs Goodman passes lightly over 
the divisive consequences of Jacob- 
itism, and concentrates on the happier 


of George IV in 1822, the first 
Hanoverian monarch to visit Scotland 
and the first member of his family to do 
so since thevjctorofCuUoden- George 
IV has seldom received anything but 
contempt for his decision to wear 
Highland dress, but both Moncrjeffe 
and Goodman refuse to join the 
“standard sniping" at the royal visit as 
an occasion of farce - though the* 
King's appearance in a kilt over flesh-. 
. coloured tights ■ ■ was undeniably: 
'bizarre./ .However, Turner’s picture 
-‘The March of Ihe Clans” - painted in 
honour of the occasion, and here 
: reproduced as an illustration - suggests 
that Sir Walter Scott, who organized its 
pageantry, possessed the aplomb of a 
• film-director marshalling a cast of 
- thousands. His achievement was all the 


James Campbell 

Gordon Donaldson (Editor) 

Four Centuries: Edinburgh 
University Life, 1583-1983 
185pp. University of Edinburgh 
Press. £10. 

0 85224 467 3 

"The intellectual horizons of the 
University, to someone . . . poor and 
relatively self-educated, must have 
seemed boundless.'' Ian Campbell’s 
suggestion of the young Carlyle’s thrill 
as he arrived (after a three-day walk 
from home) to take up studies in 
Edinburgh in. 1809, points to the main 
virtue of a higher education, par- 
ticularly in Scotland, with its demo- 
cratic emphasis on intellectual attain- 
ments and disregard for most social 
credentials. Old school ties, where they 
exist, are taken off at the gate. 

. , .Professor Gordon Donaldson’s 
amiable miscellany reveals . that, 
allowing for changes in style, the spirit 
has prevailed since the establishment 
of Edinburgh University, by the Town 
Council four centuries ago: He has 
collected a series of essays by various 
members of the staff; which explore, in 
a deliberately free-wheeling manner, 
: teaching methods and aims, social, 
sexual and racial attitudes., and 


each essay well-researched and 
stocked with curious information. 
Sheila Hamilton rather dutifully 
records the struggle oF the first 
academic women, who were often 
forced to spend as much time studying 
legal matters as their specialist 
subjects, and James Jennings discusses 
the matriculation process from “the 
other side of the counter". 

Hie best essays are those which are 
most particular. George Shepperson 
supplies a sympathetic, too brief (two 
pages of footnotes for four of text) 
account of some black students in 
Edinburgh in the last century, 
providing among the footnotes a 
contemporary glimpse of one 
“coloured man in.rull Scotch costume, 
d la Rob Roy . . . dancing with 
some Innocent-lodking ruddy-checked 
Scotch lassie". 

On an occasion such as tills, one 
would not expect to find much strong 
criticism of the University's cruder 
follies. Denys Hay comes closest to it, 
complaining of pay and the tenure 
system which has resulted in some 
departments being full of dead wood - 
students know even more about U - 
'and now, under the new economic 
stringency, unable to recruit hew staff. 
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Porridge 

recipes 

Michael Ignatieff 

Joy Cameron 

Prisons and Punishment In Scotta 
from The Middle Ages to the Pray 

oSin3 i i n 2 Ur8h: Canon8 * M! -* 


Modern Scotland has the pecuk 
distinction of having more of ft 
population behind bars than anyofoi 
nation in Europe. In the mid-ITfot 
least, according to Joy Camera 1 ! 
figures, Scottish prisons held 


Paperbacks in brief 


least, according to Joy Camera 1 ! 
figures, Scottish prisons held 
inmates for every 100,000 of pop* 
tion, compared to 59.9 inmates a 
France, 72.4 in England and 83,6 i 
West Germany. Another author rife 
have pondered on the reaMBfa 
this dubious distinction «- the te 
term decline of Scotland's Indostol 
base in coal, steel and ship-hikfct 
the traditionally high rates .of Soiii 
unemployment, the poverty of jc 
working class, the long-slaty 
siphonina-off of resource revenue it 
the Soutn and so on. But Instead 4 
thinking hard about the sourcesofdi 
distinctive patterns of Scottish cos 
and punishment, Ms Cameron 
tents herself with quoting a prisa 
officer’s glum explanation: “We Sc*, 
are a very violent, savage, qoan* 
some, difficult people. . Howpb 
much comfort this may girt n 
Scotophobes everywhere, it scared 
counts as a serious thought. 

In this, as in other instances, ft bm 
and Punishment in Scotland h toj 
on curious facts and sjiort ffl 
explanations. Its focus is InvaiOTj 
parochial and it seems to have w 
written in nearly complete ignowwj 
u decade of new work on the sow 
history of prisoners in other SoctfW 
beyond Scotland’s bordeR. Asaitso. 
it never gets to grips with the ajwsw 
of the particularity of the Stow 
experience. One would hflwerpw» 


Biography and Memoirs 

ftiurrs Donaldson. P. G. Wode- 
K 399pp. Macdonald. £5.95. 0 
ft 2356 4. O First published by 
Wndenfeid and Nicolson in 1982 and 
Sri in the TLS of November 12 
tint year. 

Benny Green. P. G. Wodehouse: A 

QRnt published in 1981 by Pavilion 
Boob and Michael Joseph and rc- 
viewtd in the TLSof October 16, 1981. 

Pecoy Guggenheim. Out of This Cen- 
m. Confessions of an Art Addict. 
Wot. Andrri Deutsch. £6.95. 0 233 


«601 9. □ First published in 1979 and 
iriewdlnthe TLSofMarch 14, 1980. 

Ban. Markham. West with the Night. 
294pp. San Francisco: North Point 
Press. (12.50. 0 86547 118 5. □ Ice in 
, ik petrol feed of her Percival Gull 

■. .j .1... n ..1 •„ 


really getting at to find this book a 
valuable and entertaining source of 
information. 


Classics 

Richard Jenkyns. Three Classical 
Poets. Sappho, Catullus, and Juvenal, 
243pp. Duckworth. £7.95. 0 7156 1761 
3. u First published in 1982 and 
reviewed in the TLS of July 23, 1982. 


E. J. Kenney and W. V. Clausen 
(Editors). The Cambridge History of 
Classical Literature. Volume II, Latin 
Literature, now published in paper- 
back in five parts: Part l The Early 
Republic. 233pp. £7.50. 0 521 27375 7. 


Humour 


alienation, the line of Luktics), we Travel and Topography 


Patrick Marnham. The Private Eye must see ,ha * he can have no blueprint 
Storv. 232pp. Fontana. £4,95. 0 00 f° r the socialist paradise to come 
636453 5. □ First published in 1982 by because in 50 far HS ,he proletariat 
Andrf Deutsch and reviewed in the become involved in the Labour 
TLS of February 18, 1983. movement they become self- 

conscious, and so free, so (hat in 
James Tiiurbek. Let Your Mind Alone, principle no one can predict what 
256pp. Methuen. £3.50. 0413 53160 0. solution they will find to the problem of 
□ First published by Hamish Hamilton bow men are to live together in joyful 
in 1937, this collection of “more or less harmony. 

inspirational pieces” with drawings by K.A.McC. 

the author was reviewed in the TLS of „ 

November 6, 1937. The reviewer Friedrich Schiller. On the Aesthetic 
wrote: “Mr Thurber has an astringent Education of Man. In a series of letters. 
mind; he clears away a quantity of 572pp. Oxford University Press. £6.95. 
flapdoodle and is extremely funny .*$ 815786 X. □ Elizabeth M, 
while doing so, but his humour is a Wilkinson and L. A. Willoughby, th< 
cumulative effect and so is not easily editors and translators of this edition. 

I, .. 1 i»h«l Annin, ■■ in fD£7 t nr.r 


hnrk in five nnrN- Parr I The Fnrlv sumuiaiivc eneci anu so is nor easily “V . '“"V, ‘ J / J 

Renuilc "mK £7.3 VW* In a small space.” The draw- Filched onginal * «n (and 


Biit he shies away from too many harsh 
words on Edinburgh University’s 
recant architentiirnl rrimoe ' G»nrm> 


only because of the dislinciive«»“ 
the Scottish legal tradition. TfreaolW 
does draw our attention lo woe ' * 
these special features: Ihe surviwW 
the heritable Jurisdictions of itebaj* 
well into the eighteenth cmUBJiJ 
system of public pros^ 11 . 1 }^. 
somewhat milder capital cotMjW 
stance, ordinary thievingor 
was not a capital offence in 
century Scotland as it was ui W *“ 
and a distinguished, tig™? 
Scottish bur. ‘ 

In spite of these dlstinctlvefeaWj • 

Scottish prison' h^o^-Sf ! 
mnrkabiy similar to the 
in particular no local 
ment for the reform of 
seems to have 
legal and professional elites ■ * 
burgh or Glasgow 
Howard, Neild, Gurney 
figures who initiated 1 

late eighteenth and ea ^ g !rfl poSW 
century Scotland - »jja 

figures. . Why thls_ should^ m 


defamined that Beryl Markham’s 
ftoatti solo flight from Enala nd across 
£ Atlantic in 1936 should end in a 
Urn Scotia bag rather than in New 
: York, as planned. The exploit, which 
'■ aide her famous, forms an appropri- 
;* aedimax to West with the Night , first 
t pbiishri in 1942. Childhood and 
!■ pith in Kenya in the devil-may-care 
' settler society of the Delamcre years 
; swished an adventurous spirit which 
bad its outlet first, at tne age of 
riiteen as a racehorse trainer and 
aoseqnently as an independent work- 
tase pilot, delivering cargo, the sick 
’« acting as aerial spotter for such 
- itoe hunters as the legendary Blix, 
foal Blixen: ail this over territory in 
: *Wdi a forced landing might prove 
fell. Not the least interesting part of 
%ncilina account of life in a frontier 
stdtly is Seiyl Markham's vivid dc- 
njpooosof childhood forays with her 
rail’s Murani farm servants which 
*playdose understanding of tribal 
« and rituals - one boar-hunting 
Ration would make a modern 
PW turn pale. Hemingway was 
jgBiastic about the book - Beryl 
«iuuin could, he said, “write rings 
“todall of us who consider ourselves 
JJ 1 *,* N °t quite, perhaps, but with 
gawwance made for an air of 
J® y weticism in some passages, 
”&*wthe Night remains a remark- 
evocation of a tough minded 
"rowalist and of flying’s early davs. 

; i ■ J.K.L.W 


Part 2 The Late Republic 153pp. £6.50. 
0 521 27374 9. Part 3 The Age of 
Augustus. 239pp. £7.50. 0 521 27373 0. 
Part 4 The Earlv Principate. 240pp. 
£7.50. 0 521 27372 2. Part 5 The Later 
Principate 154pp. £6.50. 0521 27371 4. 
□ First published in a single volume in 
1982 and reviewed in the TLS of 
September 10, 1982. 


Mary R. LEFKOwrrz. The Lives of the 
Greek Poets. 184pp. Duckworth. 
£5.95. 0 7156 1721 4. O First published 
in 1981 and reviewed in the TLS of 
May 21. 1982. 


D. A. Russell. Criticism in Antiquity. 
219pp. Duckworth. £5.95. 0 7156 1724 
9. □ First published in 1981 and 
reviewed in the TLS of September 3, 
1982. 


History 

Norbert Elias. The History of Man- 
ners 310pp. Blackwell. £6.95. 0 631 
13214 7. U First published in German 
in 1939. and in English in 1978 as the 
first volume of The Civilizing Process 
wh’ich was reviewed in the TLS of 
September 15, 1978. The second 
Volume, State Formation and CivlUza^ 
Hon, Is due to be published in January 
1984. 

M. I. Finley. Economy and Society in 
Ancient Greece. Edited by Brent D. 
Shnw and Richard P. Sailer. 326pp. 
Penguin. 0 14 022520 X. □ First pub- 
lished by Chatto and Windus in 1981, 
this collection of essays was reviewed 
In the TLS 6f July 2, 1982. 



iituat act ut0t tic uin nave uu umcui iili - lf ^ T 

for the socialist paradise lo come Wyndham Lewis. Journey into 
because in so far as Ihe proletariat Barbary: Morocco Writings and 

become involved in the Labour ^«riWngs. Edited by ' Fo 5' ‘■^PP* 

movement they become self- Janata Barbara: Black Sparrow, 

conscious, and so free, so (hat in J 12 -. 50 - 0 J 7 ® 5 4 D , j 

principle no one can predict what Lewis travelled to Morocco in 1931, and 
solution they will find to the problem of *wo books resulted; one was Etlibusters 
how men are to live together in joyful IB Rorbary, first published in 193*., the 
harmony other, unfinished and unpublished 

k A Mrf (though two extracts appeared as 
articles in 1933), was rfasbahs and 

Friedrich Schiller. On the Aesthetic £XlE& 

Education of Man. In a series of letters. a " d . the 
572pp. Oxford University Press. £6.95. Mj. 

0 19 815786 X. □ Elizabeth M. uksm tins beautifolly 

Wilkinson and L A Wiliouehbv the produced book. The accounts bear 

editors and transiaforaofth Jeition. 
published originally in 1967 (and J ,r . l ? e 

reviewed in the TLS of July 1 1 . 1968). "}£ ha b| ted the Sous area 

are quick to point out that the treatise “jj •£* n ,5 f n ?fh?«S nmiSr^SSSt 
“has surprisingly lit! le to say about the 'J “JjS JJSSf?,- R M^hii 

concrete particulars of art’< or on the 

arts in general. They isolate two issues j 11 15 W lJ5E™,SS 

which form the “double axis” of the ^ 

treatise: the relation of art to politics. 

“There can be little doubt that a maior democratic bureaucracy and 


ing below is reproduced from the book, reviewed in the TLS of July 1 1 . 1968), 


Literature 

Frank Lentricchia. After the New 


which form the “double axis” of the 1 Z 

treatise: the relation of art to politics. JiJJf ^ y ' 

educational theory has been the word imnnrtftntlii tn acsressiveLv 

‘aesthetic’ itself." Some other obstacles ' if fin S 

unconventional vision brought to bear 

p f n 1 ffi 0 n landsca P e • architecture a nd human 

English translation face to face with the *— pvr-entinnjillv informative 

German text, together with a detailed . tIJ? 1 tK 

textual commentary, and a lengthy JJ. P sketches the historical and 
introduction in which Schiller s treatise ^1)^1 background to Lewis's trip, 
is analysed and set in the appropriate characterizes foe book as “not so much 
background, its reception ana influence a travelogue as a spirited adventure in 
traced. Four appendixes, two of which semi . fict g, n « t and ^ uotes a letter from 
l ^ at 0 ^, the 8 e ^ s,s °f Gn the Aesthetic in which he insists that the 

Education of Man, and of its transla- "picturesque ridicule" employed for his 
tions and mistranslations, a glossary .a .^ misept S. mission” - “throwing into 
bibliography and two 1 indexes complete the most com i c unromantic and 
an already substantial and scholarly edi- una ttracKive light possible... the 
l,on - types selected, in nis cosmopolitan 

A.P. colony of France to show the 
unsatisfactory ope ration at a distance of 
p oe {ry a crooked political system . . . was a 

3 _ satiric enterprise”. A. J. 

W. H. Auden and Paul B. Taylor. 

Jamt-s Morris. Sulim In Oman. MUpp. 


Poetry 

W. H. Auden and Paul B. Tavlor. 
Norse Poems. 256pp. Faber. £4.50. 0 


L ■' i 


Criticism. 384np. Methuen. £7.95. 0 57 ! ,\? Century. £4.95. 0 7126 0188 
<iia tr,nRfi7 H Pi nnhlichM in UMI a °d reviewed in the TLS of February ,n«c ri desnoratelv. n 


. 14Upp. 

Q. □ In 


6 3608U 7. □ First published in 1980 5™ .™ weu 10 “ w . I L T 01 r *^ ru “7 , : 1955. . Brjfmn.jl.esRor StPly. . needed, fl 
f the. Atblone' Press and revfoWedJh , ^ 

e TLS ofApri! 17, 1981 .The reylew- 'The > falser Book of Love., Poems, oil brief heed foutkd dlFaHuH, in Oman: 


er, Vivien Mercer, wrote that the' book Edited with an Introduction by Geof- the question was, dJd Olden legally foil 
is “a tough-minded account of some of frey Griason. : 407pp. Faber. £3.50. 0 under the sWay of the Sultan of Musca t 
the maior theoretical preoccupations of 571 131181 2, P First published in 1?73 and Oman, whose territories were In 


Woodham-Smith. ' Florence 
S- 615pp. Constable. £7.50. 
^103. □ rfrst published in 1950 


criticism must be prepared to answer.” 

K mTo p 'o U 2M VC M9%°9 nnimt Maled , u,,t , rs 

Press. £8.80. 0 1 226 Z996J y. u 1 iret ^ Edited with an Introduction by 

published by V king Press in 1980. n n p , 358nn. Faber. £4.95. 0 


Press. £8.80. 0 226 29961 9. □ Firet 
mihlished bv Viking Press in 1980. 


the major theoretical preoccupations of 571 131181 2, P Flrstpublished In 1973 

literary criticism during the past twenty arid reviewed in the TLS of November 

years. Its anti-idealist commitment, 16 of that year. 

openly presented and tellingly 

deployed, givesitan attractive bite. The Politics * 

result Is a demanding and compelling Mary Kaldor. The Baroque Arsenal. 

work, spirited in its deflation of a 239pp. Sphere. £2.95. 0349 12069 2. □ 

number of questions concerned First published by Andrd Deutsch in 

historical consciousness which any new 1932 and reviewed in the TLS of April 

criticism must be prepared to answer. 16 of that year. 

Ezra Pound. Selected Letters 1907 - Philip Short. The .Drqgptt and the 
1941. Edited with an Introduction by Bear: Inside China and Russia Today, 
n n Pniof* 35Rnn. Faber. £4.95. 0 S19nn. Abacus. £4.95. 0349 13174 0.P- 


PIIM WllfHlll Wliuai- 

the Soutli East comer of the Arabian 
peninsula? This was disputed by Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia - who clearly hnd a 
good case iri law— and (he Imam of the 
local sect or Islam had. with their 
support, made n bid for the Independ- 
ence of Oman. With an unusually 
sturdy regard for self-interest Britain 
stoocf by the Sultan in -his plan to 
establish his rule.in Oman by military 
force, and for once such tactics paid 
off. Not a shot was fired by the Sultan's 
various private armies, and Janies 


: • • 

is;'-.;.: 


Vikhji Press In 1980 jMp?. Fnb«. lils. 6 siVAbac^ miiu, private armies, and James 

^ yrar.Thc reviewer 5 Gleason takes lus title from a radical 5?J 13 q 3 2 f. D first published in 195(1 first published by Hodder and , Morris was able to join him in his 
liSS and rdyiewed in the TLS of September stoughfonin 1982 and reviewed 1 in ^the tritunpto.il 


^ oriy . well-known and eTsily and ^ 

S,s.‘s f a, l is aasalBsasaft- 

a«asssas Sasijsdssiss! 

i^Wents ; at cr °wn, the role of government m the ^ virtuous author; and fewer still 

c0 .P es . f a creation of the universities, the emerg- a ff orc | t0 ignore the sins and 

^•jmpathetir* a 'f horit 3' ence of the intelligentsia and the roleof j ls h e describes. All may be en- 

and eminently read- the printed worcfis deftly drawn, The P“f'^ e bv e th ‘ enthusiasm he com- 


- — r ... — ... .. — -- . . couraged by the enthusiasm >.«• — •• 

- ..-v;, apPea! of: f '8 ure . 8 . !S«\i“vonhies municates. to write beller.moreclear- 

^ - - Chernyshevs^ and the Slavophiles is ■ more: {loaestly. None can fail to., 

v . ■ elaborated in cngaglng portrai^ ajid J^ dcrstartc i ( he hfstory pf cbntempor- 

v&l *.,;/■ •. lively biographical studies of lesser- ‘ v literature better when they have 

: Pascals ■ and known charactere such as foe uocpnj th^e letters. Which span a^ ^peripd; 
The Art of ^SU’SSSSSff^SSS dress’! in a Of 3. "ye. ^ ^ rtVi rtl* I 


TLS of August 13 that year. The Muscat, making a detour for the eret- 
reviewer wrote that Philip Short “is while rebe| stronghold of Nizwa, a 
that best kind of foreign correspon- , unique journey across an uncharted 
dent: one who feels a deep sympathy: desert at jiigh speed in a fleet of 
for the people and the territory he is modern trucks. Morris’s brief record of 
covering, yet who never forsakes a cool his impressions (first published by 
objectivity in assessing their triumphs Faber in 1957 and reviewed in the TLS - 
and tragedies, the latter unfortunately ' of February 8 that year) is cool and 
forming foe dominant theme." epigrammatic. . . ; K.A.McCi 
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55: 3-9 5“ O u 006104' j- TD First ■' centra! chapter eirttftled ' ‘The emerg- ^ most important of living poets, 1 ' 

1 ' ztoal approach is that ot a.university AlASDA ,r Mac1Ntyr^ • 

, 'an j io , i ?Ti ■ Gerleraj. • hiii iiv«d throueh the S' 1 /. ifll ■ ■ l43oo. Duckworth* j 


f l" nd ^ Philosophy , 

I i ‘-Sonv i Geriera) , 0 r 0 fessor who has lived through the Christianity. J43pp. Duckworth*. 

«*■'"***■»*' 

' iha V-*5^^ Al?d r ? UI " 1895 ^ im. Great Power Pmptrejn (he observes) offers 

; Venezuela. 210pp. George Ajlen and ^;^ ra ^® a l Q L r essed class both the 
' ^ th Unwin. £5.95. 8 (M 987002 5, □ Firet SctoSSess ^Splaying leading role 

SSSrSi isSSal drama,. ahd, 


f these two great 
observes) offers 
ssed class both the 


TLS Of Apfll’ lb,. wraj-ip h 0 hoDe of oarticipating jn a better, 

MaIc{ 5 lm Ueas write: "As diplomatic “ r ^P^i e ^ y ? at he fieren^^ This is no . •• 

history the book offere the beginnings ^^feSVi Absolute Idealism 

•• ri-:~rrecfiW;io-;tte s#cati * S^igSTas -a’ Substitute .fer-’a ; 

: aiigio, eufoor|W»go:centnc views tnati. J Christian revelation.: arid 

i-'Hrci ■ dome have prevailed. among apologists aijd ,'.9^ ; . Hegel’s. concept; of • | 

critics of.; the Mms, fc¥#^tphjs . 



MAILER -A BIOGRAPHY 
By Hilary. Mills ' . . 

£9:95 V : • i • 

0450 060381 

NEW ENGLISH LIBRARY 


Since the publication of his 
masterpiece.Tfit? Naked nnri 

f/ie Dead, Norman Mailer's ■ 
Controversial works a pd . ■ 
extraordinary life-style have ■ 
ha da marked impact ori •. 

' postwar. American Culture * 
and conscldiiBiiesa. : . 

*'A sourid, ^ solid, responsible; ■' , 
■perfectly balanced." . ' 

documented blogrtphy of ■ 
:Norman Mailer,: which 
cfoleqte the man'.in, oiip < 

focused; piece: as he has riot ' 
beeVcojlectod before' . v 
i you rhyst read Hilary Mil|s J ‘ 
new book . 

New York Timbs Book Review 
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